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Spedal Programs 


Comprehensive Child Care 6 credits 
A seminar focusing on the design, implementation, and evaluation of compre- 
hensive child care programs. Consideration is given to the impact of public 
policy (federal, state, and local) on the provision of child care services. The 
program includes lectures, discussions, and guest speakers three mornings 
each week. In addition, two full days each week are devoted to visiting com- 
prehensive child care programs in the Boston area. Tuition for this program: 
$520. 


Coordinator: Joan Bergstrom. Guests include Barbara Finberg, Carnegie 
Foundation; Dr. Julius B. Richmond, Harvard Medical School; Tina Burrell, 
OCD Region |; Dr. Donald Pierson, Brookline Early Education Project; and 
others. June 27-July 15 Mon., Wed., Fri., 8:30-10:30 

Tues. and Thurs., 9:00-12:00 and 1:30-3:30. 
Advanced Seminar In Day Care Management 2-6 credits 
An intensive course designed for persons with administrative responsibility 
for day care programs. The course is divided into three one-week courses, 
each carrying two credit hours. July 17-22: Program Administration. July 
24-29: Financial and Legal Administration. July 31-Aug. 5: Organizational 
Administration. Tuition for this program: 1 week —$175, 2 weeks—$300, 
3 weeks—$395. (Please write, requesting separate application form. Applica- 
tions due June 15.) 


Coordinator: Gwen Morgan. Lecturers include William Aikman, James Levine, 
Anita and Henry Olds, Richard Ruopp, Mary Potter Rowe, and others. July 
17-August 5 Monday-Friday, 9:00-9:00. 


Courses 
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The Performing Arts and Children 6 credits 
Aworkshop/seminar in drama, movement and music, focusing on children 
5-12 years of age. The program examines performances for, with, and by 
children. It includes in-depth participation in the arts along with an on-going 
seminar discussing the implications of the performing arts for children and 
for education. Guest performers will work with participants, sharing their 
insights into performing with children. Tuition for this program: $520. 


Coordinator: Susan Kosoff, with Sara Maxwell. Guest artists: Trent Arterberry 

(mime), Aurand Harris (playwright), Jack Langstaff (music), the Harwich 

Junior Players, and others. June 27-July 15 Monday-Friday, 9:00-12:00 
Tues., Wed., Thurs., 1:30-3:30 


The Hospitalized Child 9 credits 
An intensive six-week program working with children in hospitals, and with 
their parents, medical teams and educators. Each student will be placed and 
supervised in a Boston hospital. This internship experience will be comple- 
mented by seminars each week, led by Wheelock faculty and hospital staff. 
Candidates should have previous experience working with children or 
families. Tuition for this program: $725. (Please write, requesting separate 
application form. Applications due May 1.) 


Coordinator: Evelyn Hausslein. 
June 27-August 5 Daily (Monday-Friday) 9:00-4:00. 





Six Weeks, June 27-August 5 


Development and Deviations in Early Childhood 


; 3 credits 


Studies mild to severe disabilities and handicaps in young children; stress on relationship between normal and 
abnormal development. (Pre-req: course in normal child development.) 1:30-3:30, M., W., F./Maurice Vanderpol. 
Observation of Young Children and Their Learning Environments 3 credits 
Examines the purposes and methods of observation in various settings; includes assigned observational activities. 


9:00-3:00, T., Th./Stefi Rubin. 
Emotional Disturbances in Young Children 


3 credits 


Examines the causes, characteristics, and treatment of emotional disturbances in young children. 1:30-3:30, M., W., 


Th./Harvey Waxman. 
Child Development: The Early Years, 0-9 


3 credits 


Studies physical-motor, social, emotional and intellectual development in the early years, using developmental theory. 


7:15-9:30 p.m., M., W., Th./Judy David and Marjorie Bakken. 


Three Weeks, June 27-July 15 


Three-Dimensional Media and Learning 3 credits 
Theory and practice of working with children in sculpture, architecture, and mapping; 
includes individual and group projects. 9:00-12:00, Mon.-Fri./Lydia Gerhardt. 

Race Relations and the Schools 3 credits 
Studies the effect of racial differences and racial tensions on the process and content 

of education. 9:00-12:00, Mon.-Fri./Bruce Herrick. 


Reading and the Young Child: Materials and Experiences 3 credits 


Evaluation of reading programs; development of appropriate materials and 
experiences. (Pre-req: course in reading.) 9:00-12:00, Mon.-Fri./Joseph Caruso. 


Diagnostic, Individualized Planning for Special Needs Children 3-6 credits 
Introduction to educational diagnostic and prescriptive theory, tools and methods, 
with reference to special needs. 9:00-12:00, Mon.-Fri./Nancy Gallagher (3 cr.) 
Laboratory: work with task analysis, assessment tools, skill-deficit profiles, and 
individualized educational planning. (Can only be taken in conjunction with morning 
course.) 1:00-3:30, Mon.-Fri./Nancy Gallagher (3 cr.) 


Three Weeks, July 18-August 5 
> 

Psychology of Children’s Art 3 credits 
Studies cognitive stages, personal identity, social relationships, and psychological 
themes as reflected in children’s art. 9:00-12:00, Mon.-Fri./Joan Timm. 
Library Resources for Teaching Children 3 credits 
Explores the organization and use of printed and audio-visual materials in 
libraries and media centers; emphasis on helping teachers to work with children. 
9:00-12:00, Mon.-Fri./Marie Cotter. 
Before the Child Reads 3 credits 
Emphasizes developmental patterns in the years priorto initial reading and . 
experiences that foster the development of reading skills. 9:00-12:00, Mon.-Fri./ 
Florence Rossman. 
Staff Development ’ 3 credits 
Considers issues in in-service education, interpersonal relationships, planning 
and content of staff meetings, sharing responsibility, etc.; uses experiential back- 


ground of students to derive principles of staff dévelopment. 9:00-12:00, Mon.- 
Fri./Erline Willis. 


Two Weeks, June 27-July 8 Two Weeks, July 11-July 22 Two Weeks, July 25-August 5 
Stress and the Teacher 2 credits Child Abuse 2 credits - Parent-Child-School Interface 2 credits 
Explores ways of recognizing, coping with, and Examines the causes and symptoms of child abuse; Develops teachers’ skills in working with parents, 
alleviating stress in teachers and children; includes includes speakers from agencies and institutions interviewing, making referrals, etc.; views child in 
development of a support group. (For experienced that provide help for children and parents. 9:00- perspective of home and school situation. 9:00- 
teachers only.) 9:00-12:00, Mon.-Fri./Jean Mason. 12:00, Mon.-Fri./Harriet Malick. 12:00, Mon.-Fri./Maurice Vanderpol. 
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Pre-Registration: All students should pre-register for courses and 
programs by completing the attached form by June 19. 


Registration: Any student who does not enclose full payment with 
this pre-registration form must complete registration in person. 
Registration will be held Monday, June 27 for classes beginning 
June 27 and July 11; and on Monday, July 18 for classes beginning 
July 18 and July 25. Time: 8:30-10:30 a.m. Place: 180 The Riverway. 


Name 
(please print) 
Address 
(street) 
(city) (state) (zip) (phone) 
See «| 


Most recent professional experience (position, school, dates): 





QO) Matriculated at Wheelock Graduate School 
QO) Matriculated in graduate ram elsewhere 
O.Planning to matriculate lock 


~_ 





Tuition: $100.00 per credit hour, payable by mail or at registration. 
Full tuition is to be paid before or at registration. 


Inquiries: Wheelock Graduate School, 200 The Riverway, Boston, 
Mass. 02215. Phone: (617) 734-5200 ext. 195. 


Wheelock welcomes men and women of all races, colors, national 
or ethnic origins. 


Please pre-register me for the following program(s)/course(s): 


(title) * (no. credits) 


C) Please send me information on the Summer School Master's Program. 


Enclosed: 0 $10 registration fee $10 
(must accompany this form) 
O) voucher 
0) full tuition 
Total enclosed: 


Make checks payable to Wheelock College, and send to address above. 





Bill Dickinson 








Rob Wilson teaches first grade in a private school. | 


~Grown men _in 
the first grade 


New roles in the elementary school 





by George Mercer 


a male equivalent of the woman 
doctor or lawyer may well be the man 
who teaches in elementary school. The 
primary-school classroom was once the 
province of women; now more and more 
men are appearing there, particularly in 
the early grades. They do not constitute a 
strident minority, quick to protest real or 
imagined discrimination, but rather a 
quiet, hard-working group of | profes- 
sionals. Yet they deserve some attention, 
for the freedom of women to be doctors 
requires a concomitant acceptance of men 
as elementary school teachers. 

In American elementary schools in this 
century, women have customarily been 
the teachers, men the principals. Occa- 
sionally one would find a man teaching 
the sixth grade, but usually there was an 
understanding that he was working his 
way up to an administrative job. This is 
not the case in Europe, where men still 
make up a large percentage of career ele- 
mentary-school teachers. The American 
tradition, reinforced by the need for 
cheap scholastic labor to handle the over- 
flowing classrooms of the ‘50s, is based 
on sex discrimination — women barred 
from administrative posts, and men from 
grade-school teaching jobs. Men who did 
get the lower-paying jobs were often re- 
garded as unambitious, sexually ques- 
tionable or worse. 

Edgar Klugman, now director of the 
Continuing Education Program at Wheel- 
ock College, recalls his early days of 
teaching the first grade in the ‘50s. “I was 
called all kinds of names .... One fam- 
ily even called me a radical Communist. 
And the principal didn’t believe I could 
teach reading — he thought it was wom- 
en’s work.” 


In the last 10 years, however, there has 
been a radical change. Men are now 
sought after for primary-grade teaching 
jobs, and as a result, more and more men 
are seeking careers in the field. In 1950, 
less than 10 percent of elementary-school 
teachers were men, and they were rele- 
gated primarily to the fifth and sixth 
grades. In 1974, nearly 20 percent of the 
teachers were males, and the number of 
men teaching primary grades had risen 
considerably. In Massachusetts, more 
than 20 percent of all grade-school teach- 
ers are men. 

Although there is little hard evidence, 
it appears that schools have been follow- 
ing the lead of the larger culture. The 
breakdown of sexual stereotypes and the 
emergence of women in the world of 
work have led to a loosening of all job re- 
strictions. Laws against sex discrimina- 
tion in schools’ hiring have been passed. 








Many men have changed, too. They have 
become less fixated on ambition, more 
concerned with sensitive and nurturing 
behavior. 


ze. reasons for men to opt for ele- 
mentary-school teaching are a mixture of 
idealism and pragmatism. Certainly the 
job market has something to do with it. 
As teaching positions at the secondary 
level have become harder to obtain, men 
have found they might have an advan- 
tage in applying for jobs in elementary 
education. Rob Wilson, a first-grade 
teacher in a private school putit this way: 
“When I went to graduate school in 
education I was thinking about elemen- 
tary education just because I knew that 
there were no jobs in secondary educa- 
tion. My decision to be in elementary 
school wasn’t a political decision, it was a 


In American elementary schools in 
this century, women have 
customarily been the teachers, 
men the principals. Occasionally 
one would find a man teaching the 
sixth grade, but usually there was 
an understanding that he was 
working his way up.... 








practical decision.” 

Yet he was also idealistic. He wanted to 
‘work with people and not commodities, 
and to be an agent of social change.”” The 
excitement of the late ‘60s was a strong 
factor in his choice of education as a car- 
eer, just as it was for others. For David 
Jolly, an elementary-school teacher in a 
small experimental school in Boston, it 
was a ‘‘disillusionment with stereotyped, 
grandiose career plans” and a desire to 
work outside of a “big, impersonal, im- 
moral system.’ Furthermore; innova- 
tions such as Summerhill — open or ex- 
perimental schools — fueled an enthus- 
iasm about education that led many to 
consider it as a Career. 

One intriguing observation was of- 
fered by Brendan O'Shea, a third-grade 
teacher in a public school outside of Bos- 
ton. “In the late ‘60s there was a big em- 
phasis on personal innocence, being a 
flower child if you will, and out of that 
came an awareness of the importance of 
childhood and of staying young; being 
not beholden to the system, but preserv- 
ing childhood, and seeing childhood as a 
necessary and beautiful part of life. At 
the same time, we were encouraged, or we 
felt safer, as men, to look at childhood be- 
cause there was a redefinition of sex 
roles.”’ 

Within the educational community, the 
status of the elementary-school teacher is 
not high. There are no obvious areas of 
advanced knowledge; the job requires an 
ability to relate to young children, which 
is hard to define or quantify. As Robert E. 
Hentz, principal of the Lt. Job Lane Ele- 
mentary School in Bedford points out, ‘'I 
know of very. few elementary school 

Continued on page 8 
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The 
face the future 


by Diane McWhorter 


I. the ivory tower these days there is 
more talk than usual about the real world. 
Wellesley College, for one, has found in 
that once remote territory a first-class 
ticket to survival. For a decade the 
feminist movement buffeted women’s 
colleges, declaring them regressive and 
oppressive in the late ‘60s and then, in the 
early ‘70s (when assimilation no longer 
seemed like such a good idea), restoring 
their sanctity. By the time the debates 
subsided, several of the most prestigious 
eastern schogls — Vassar, Radcliffe, Bar- 
nard — had either become officially coed 
or were the distaff sides of men’s colleges. 
But Wellesley and a few others remained 
celibate, and were by mid-decade for- 
tifying themselves with a set of values not 
dependent on feminist cant. The new 
cause — careerism — reflected a “‘neo- 
feminism’’ based less in ideology than in 
concern about the real world. 

The (unacknowledged) crux of this 
neo-feminism is a woman's right to 
mediocrity. Women’s issues have been 
getting widespread lip service for some 
time now, and not even raving patriarchs 
will deny their legitimacy. It seems clear, 
however, that the ideas behind the 
demands won't be implemented until 
mediocre women are tolerated right along 
with middling men in positions of 


It seems clear 
however, 

that the ideas 
behind the 
demands won't 
be implemented 
until mediocre 
women are 
tolerated right 
along with 
middling 
men.... 


authority. No more bank presidents 
(Shawmut’s, in this case) complaining 
that ‘a good woman is hard to find’’ for a 
vice-president’s job, and then filling the 
slot with a flannel-suited nebbish. 

If one accepts this view of the new 
phase of the women’s movement, then 
Wellesley could be considered the 
vanguard. Not only is it now encouraging 
women to pursue “masculine” careers, 
but, being itself set up like a corporation 
in terms of each student's relationship to 
the whole, it provides ‘‘on-the-job 
training’ for a Man’s World. As a result, 
Wellesley grads of the ‘70s are sure to 
slide right into the rigid professional roles 
for which they have been pegged in big 
business, law and medicine. 

Wellesley’s new emphasis on career is 
undeniably part of a national trend — all 
colleges, from Harvard to Walker County 
Junior College, seem to be turning out 
functionaries for middle management. 
But this is without question a startling 
direction for an Ivy League women’s 
college that traditionally produced in- 
telligent wives for professionals — Junior 
Leaguers with an aptitude for Jane 
Austen. (Only 10 years ago, the president 
of Wellesley wrote: “Healthy women 
wish to be wives and mothers; those with 
unusual natural ability may wish also to 


Ma Wellesley 
and the new woman 


girls at a women’s school 


use their talents in some special field as 
individual human beings.”’) 

This new exalted-trade-school identity 
is much better suited to the college than 
the crusading feminist one President Bar- 
bara Newell tried unsuccessfully to 
promote a few years ago. Few alumnae or 
administrators had anything at stake in a 
feminist revolution (many saw the move- 
ment as a bonfire of brassieres). Some of 
the faculty deemed Newell’s zeal a last- 
ditch publicity stunt. And many students 
at Wellesley are completely innocent of 
sexual politics. Since their high school 
teachers and friends didn’t discriminate 
against them, they have no reason to 
think things are going to be any different 
Out There. The attitude of a student 
quoted in a college bulletin is typically 
cavalier: “Personally, I’ve never had a 
problem saying or doing what I like, but I 
know some people who have.” Conse- 
quently, editorials in the Wellesley News 
whine that “We are inundated with 
feminism.” But then making an issue of 
women’s rights at a college dedicated to 
the education of women was a bit like in- 
troducing football to the University of 
Alabama. 

But with neo-feminism Wellesley has 
only to do what it did best: pose as an un- 
assailable monolith. Its academic and 
financial clout, more than anything, 
determines the college’s corporate at- 
mosphere, which in turn shapes the new 
professional woman. Newsletters are 
churned out by a public relations depart- 
ment worthy of Xerox. A bevy of ad- 
ministrators regularly speak for ‘‘the 
college,’”' invoking its name like some 
charm that will immortalize their mortal 
words. Old-girl devotion to alma mater 
not only funds the college but also cer- 
tifies its rights to sovereignty. (At a 
meeting of the Maine Wellesley Club, an 
alumna protested a proposal that 
Wellesley adopt a new admissions policy 
by saying, “Well, it couldn't possibly be a 
better system or Wellesley would already 
be using it.’’) 

The resulting relationship between the 
college, with all its permanence and 
power, and those transient and aimless 
dependents, the students, is patently 
maternalistic. Mother Wellesley — a com- 
mon sobriquet — isn’t too far removed 
from Ma Bell. 


T.. students seem content enough 
with the set-up. Despite constant 
yammering about the priggishness of the 
trustees, academic monomania and dor- 
mitory food, few dispute the fundamental 
worth of the college. Complaints that 
challenge the school’s reputation (its real 
fiber) are countered with boasts about 
Wellesley’s top-notchness: Smith and 
Holyoke are parochial by comparison, 
Yale women oppressed and Cliffies 
neurotic. Likewise, company quidnuncs 
who gossip about scandals involving 
middle management. become piously dis- 
creet over top-executive turpitude, anx- 
ious not to mar the company’s good 
name. 

So against a background of sullen 
smugness the real business of the college 
is carried out. Scholarship is Wellesley’s 
name-brand product, and students quick- 
ly learn the most efficient method of 
yielding it. Most achieve a measure of 
scholarship by way of competence, 
diligence, conscientiousness and a 
minimum of bright ideas — the qualities 
any personnel officer seeks in a job can- 
didate. Rarely does anyone express an 
opinion, and the administration finds this 
somehow admirable. In ‘an article in the 
Wellesley News, Associate Dean Maud 
Chaplin wrote, ‘There is the historical 
contention that Wellesley students do not 
speak up in class. But I think that in some 
respects it is a compliment to our 


Illustration by Rich Eivers 
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students: they simply have the good 
sense not to waste everybody’s time if 
they don’t have that much to say ....” 
School work requires little inventiveness, 
and few students leave Wellesley without 
having mastered the tricks of the quiz 
and the essay. Fewer still will recoil from 
the humdrum of the real (workday) 
world. 


W.., a community so 


homogeneous, Wellesley can easily 
evaluate “production” through an ar- 
bitrary gauge of achievement, grades. 
Like job titles and salaries, marks are 
more than commodities for getting into 
graduate school. They are the exclusive 
tokens of intelligence and success, 
stupidity and failure, and as such become 
a fixation for the students. Just as 
promotions and raises determine prestige, 
so grades define a woman's sense of 
worth and promptly become part of her 


identity. 


No matter what one’s individual 
“specialty,”’ success or failure at 
Wellesley, even in the eyes of one’s peers, 
depends on how well one emulates the 


college super-identity. Everybody wants. 


to get the nod and, significantly, competi- 
tion is described in terms that used to be 
businessese: “‘rat race,” ‘‘dog-eat-dog,”’ 
“‘grade-grubbing,” ‘‘cut-throat.’’ Those 
who aren’t destined for academic distinc- 
tion either withdraw from the race (but 
are still victimized by it) or indulge in a 
protracted courtship with failure. 
“Wellesley,” I once heard a student who 
had just picked up an ill-received paper 
say, “has been a continual subjection to 
self-embarrassment.”’ 

Even the stars are alienated from the 
meaning of their hard work, like 
employees absorbed in the mechanics and 
not the purpose of their company’s 
operations. In a report commissioned by 
the college, a professor observes that the 
students ‘‘have no convincing rationale 





for why they are doing it — there is no joy 
in it.” Yet everyone is convinced that she 
must-have a ‘‘worthwhile”’ vocation 
(read, respectable and ‘masculine’ — 
Wellesley turns out few nurses). 

And if the college’s careerist objectives 
are at best murky, some even suggest — 
and the aforementioned report concurs — 
that they are subtly anti-feminist. By 
rewarding students for diligence, com- 
petence and compliance, Wellesley is sup- 
porting cultural’ stereotypes that cast 
women as clerks. The exaggerated regard 
for authority makes for docile, passive 
pupils and, later, model employees. (The 
college can’t, of course, take credit for 
creating such malleable creatures, since 
the board of admissions obviously 
recruits women who are adaptive in the 
first place.) 


: 9 current infiltration of Wellesley 
grads into male-dominated professions 
could be regarded as less an assertion of 
equality than a demographic 
phenomenon similar to the baby boom of 
the ‘50s. In Peculiar Institutions, a book 
about the Seven Sister colleges, author 
Elaine Kendall explores the “loss of direc- 
tion’ during World War II that prompted 
all but the ‘‘drearily average’’ to leave the 
campuses. Vietnam-era students ex- 
hibited a similar capacity for ennui, and 
none for anger: after the exceptional and 
the deficient had transfered, dropped out 
or flipped out, the mediocre thrived. Just 
as Farnham and Lundberg’s “anatomy is 
destiny’’ theory fashioned ‘the perfect 
corporate wives of the ‘50s, neo-feminism 
breeds the female professionals of the 
‘70s. And while the World War II 
adolescents sought security in marriage, 
babies and suburban ranch houses, our 
new “silent generation” opts for the 
stability of job titles, memoranda and air- 
conditioned offices. ; 
The high muckamucks at Wellesley 
Continued on page 27 
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of school 


One student's nightmare 


by Joseph Novak 
“| started out on Burgundy, but soon hit 
the harder stuff...” 


ew people believe me when I tell 
them I selected a college by playing Rus- 
sian roulette with a Lovejoy’s catalogue 
on the night before my entrance ex- 
aminations, but I swear it’s true. My only 
requirements were that the school be 
small, far from New Jersey and have a 
name that didn’t sound religious. My, 
finger stopped at Roquefort College in II- 
linois. 
The air was heavy with diesel fuel, beer 
and sweat at the Port Authority Bus Ter- 


There | was 

in the company 
of a small 
group of 
despondent- 
looking men 
and women 
.... Mary, Dean 
of Women, 
approached me. 


minal on that warm September morning 
in 1963. Three cardboard suitcases, one 
of them new, contained my most signifi- 
cant possessions: a few clothes, a pocket 
transistor radio and about 60 pounds of 
paperbacks. I was a New Jersey punk 
with artistic aspirations and I dressed the 
part: black continental slacks, a flour- 
escent red shirt and a new pair of Thom 
McAn desert boots. I had never heard a 
Joan Baez record but I had seen Lolita. I 
was on my way to a little college in the 
Midwest that I’d never seen, and only re- 
cently heard of. But then they could have 
said the same about me. I had never been 
further west than Pennsylvania. 

The crowd began to ooze through the 
gate toward the Greyhound Supersceni- 
cruiser. I stupidly took a seat in the rear 
of the bus, where one finds the strongest 
fumes, the strangest company, the rough- 
est ride and a commanding view of the 
continual parade to the restroom. An ex- 
perienced bus rider sat across‘ the aisle 
from me. He pulled out his undershirt, 
pulled down his cap, and took a long 
drink from his bottle of gin. If only I had 
known what he knew! By the time we 











Soe 


RISD 


RHODE ISLAND SCHOOL OF DESIGN 


PRE-COLLEGE FOUNDATION PROGRAM 
A program for high school students June 27—July 29. 
WORKSHOP PROGRAM 
Workshops for college students and adults. Over 40 different 
courses and a Fine Arts Workshop in Provincetown, Cape Cod 
Starts June 20. For more information and an application write 
or call: Bruce Helander, Director, RISD Summer Sessions, 
2 College St., Providence, R.1. 02903 (401) 331-3511. 


reached Cleveland the color of my eyes 
matched my shirt. . 

But in the early morning hours, as we 
approached Chicago, my excitement 
grew. Chicago. How the word had fired 
my imagination. The hog-butcher. The . 
freight yards and the cold, sleepy-eyed 
men with cigars and overcoats and black 
felt hats. Nowhere was the dawn more 
steely. Nowhere was the sound of mer- 
cury-vapor lamps on empty streets more 
metallic, more unnerving. I was being de- 
livered into the arms of a strange and 
sleeping giant. When the sun rose it was 
like a wound bleeding over the mills. A 
forest of stacks streamed black into a sky 
that was angry and raw as a sore throat. 
Over the boiler-metal bridges, through 
the mazes of track and concrete moun- 
tains, and we were there. 

A half-dozen young blacks with 
skinny cigars and leather coats shuffled 
about in the final stages of terminal ar- 
cade. Security guards walked about in 
pairs, checking tickets and prodding 
sleepers with their sticks. Only two hours 
to go. Two more hours of acid coffee and 
pinball and phosphorous-and-peanut- 
butter crackers before boarding the bus 
for Roquefort. And at last it came: a jour- 
ney through oceans of corn wrapped in 
crinkly green husks all dazzling with 
dew. The brown, furrowed earth. Clouds 
almost low enough to be scraped by silos. 
The forever-view of the plains. The sun 
racing over the scrap-quilted land of Oz. 
It was beautiful. 


M...... after my arrival at the ter- 


minal in Roquefort a station wagon bear- 
ing the legend ‘‘Roquefort College’ 
scooped me up. The city of Roquefort is 
noted for its airplane-glue and insecti- 
cide plants, but is perhaps best known for 
its prolific production of screws. I men- 
tion this only because these industries 
represent the black abyss into which the 
many dropouts from Roquefort College 
fall. I myself was destined for an electro- 
plating factory. 

The driver of the station wagon, whose 
face resembled a wet ball of Wonder 
Bread, turned up the revival program on 
the radio. Already I was touched by a 
sinking feeling. In a few minutes we 
stopped by a group of ratty old buildings 
by the river. There was an arch here and 
there, and a few phallic spires, but the 
overall impression was one of gloom. | 
didn’t know much about architecture, but 
when I saw such buildings in New Jersey 
I called them ‘’tenements.”’ 

There I was in the company of a small 
group of despondent-looking men and 
women wearing little purple beanies. 
Mary, Dean of Women, approached me. 

Continued on page 25 
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Prepare for a professional career in 


MARINE AND 
ENVIRONMENTAL 
SCIENCE 


The C.W. Post M.S. degree program offers 
three areas of concentration: 

MARINE BIOLOGY 
ENVIRONMENTAL SCIENCE 
PHYSICAL OCEANOGRAPHY 

A combined Bachelor’s/Master’s program 
and an Internship Program are available 
for qualified students. 

This department operates a 57’ research 
vessel and several smaller vessels for 
shallow water work. 


Apply now for Summer or Fall admission. 
For further information, contact Dr. Phyllis Cahn, 


MARINE AND ENVIRONMENTAL SCIENCE DEPT. 
C.W. Post College of Arts and Sciences 


LONG ISLAND UNIVERSITY Cp 
a 


C.W. post center 


GREENVALE. NEW YORK 11548 
(516) 299-2427 




















BEACON HILL 
BALLET ACADEMY 


Twenty weekly classes 
Intermediate 
& Advanced 


54 Beacon St. 
Boston 
227-2592 


Adolphe Robicheau, 
Ballet Master 


PROJECT 


141 huron avenue, cambridge 
tel. 491-0187 


spring and summer 
courses in 
art 

ceramics 

and 
photography 
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Madison Ave. 
meets HUM 101 


‘Egoism, Selflessness and Love’ 


by D.C. Denison 


ta year Boston University’s course 
list includes Retrospective Boogie. Across 
town at the University of Massachu- 
setts, students are taking Time, Space, 
and Fantasy. The Fiction of the Self and 
On Being a Person are being offered at 
Brandeis. Something is happening to the 
way colleges are listing their offerings — 
all of a sudden, sparks of daring and hints 
of the avant-garde are starting to appear 
between the dusty covers of the course 
catalogues. Why? Well, it doesn’t take a 
term in Emerson College’s Propaganda 
Workshop to figure it out. The same rea- 
son — almost the same phrase, in fact — 
was given in every college office I visited: 
to foster enrollment. 

It's no secret that college admissions 
are down; these days diplomas are a du- 
bious commodity. The popular percep- 
tion of higher education’s value in the job 
market is enough to classify college as a 
leisure-time activity — something young 
people do for fun. In fact, things have 
gotten so bad that one student told me he 
has to decide at the beginning of every 
term whether his money would be better 
spent on tuition or on a Club Med vaca- 
tion. This year college barely won out, he 
said, and by mid-term he regretted his de- 
cision. 

The discovery that they were compet- 
ing with Club Med must have been a 
difficult pill for many local colleges to 
swallow, but now they are starting to 
adopt an “if you can’t beat ‘em, join ‘em’’ 
attitude. Why make a student choose be- 
tween Club Med and higher education, 
they reason, when you can sell him_a 
course in Club Med? (Last year BU of- 
fered a ride through the Rockies for credit.) 
Why make someone choose between 
playing Frisbee and going to college when 
he can play Frisbe in college, for credit? 
Likewise for guru-followers and truth- 
seekers: there isn’t a college around that 
doesn’t offer Search for Self. 


4s 


he trend towards fancy titles and 
changing college formats is a growing 
one,” Mrs. Louise Wallace of Boston Col- 
lege’s summer school told me, “and it’s 
not surprising — it’s simply good mar- 
keting. There are fewer prospective col- 
lege students out there, and the colleges 
have to compete with each other for the 
students. They have to sell themselves to 
the students and they are all eager to pro- 
ject a less stodgy and more ‘with-it’ 


image. Sometimes, however, the compe- 
tition causes them to become downright 
gimmicky.” 

Of course this new look in marketing 
does not necessarily mean that college it- 
self is different in any radical way. 
Chances are that Egoism, Selflessness and 
Love, offered at UMass, is identical to the 
English 101 your parents took — the same 
reading list, the same exams, the same 
grumpy professor with the cigarette ashes 
on his sweater — it just sounds better. 
They've got new bottles all right, but for 
the most part it’s the same old wine. 

“Sure, many of the courses are still 
basically the same,” admitted John Hay- 
wood, Boston University’s registrar. ‘In 
many ways the titles and course descrip- 
tions are just convenient tags — carrots 
that are dangled in front of students and 
prospective students. The titles are 
changed to fit the times. 

“The problem we face now, for ex- 
ample, is that the liberal arts are fading 
away. We don’t have any problem with 
the career courses, but we go out of our 
way to make the liberal arts courses 
sound attractive. Otherwise no one would 
be taking them. One way we do this is to 
group the course material around an up- 
to-date theme. Take the sociology de- 
partment. This year we have a bunch of 





women’s courses: Women and Social 
Change, Black Women in American So- 
ciety, Sex and the Economy, etc. These 
attract the students who wouldn't nor- 
mally be interested. 

‘Another thing we do is group a lot of 
courses around a career orientation. This 
way we get the student who says, ‘Hey, I 
want to take something that is going to 
help me in my chosen profession.’ Then 
there are the catchy ones for the curious, 
like How Things Work. A catalogue with 
all these things in it looks up-to-date and 


Women’s studies 


W. picked out flowered material, 


learned to sew aprons and then paraded 
around on stage at a special assembly for 
our parents and teachers to show them 
how very talented and creative we were. 
That was in junior high school. In high 
school, we squawked until the adminis- 
tration allowed us to take archery, shop 
and auto repair just as the boys had al- 
ways done. College offered courses on 
women poets, women in literature and 
martial arts but nothing that would come 
close to preparing us for the aggressive, 
competitive world we would face upon 
graduation. 

With an eye towards educating wom- 
en for careers traditionally assumed by 
men, area colleges and universities now 
offer special programs of study for wom- 
en 


Emmanuel College has three. A four- 








This litdie coupon 
coukd make a bg 
difference in your life. 


You're just 13¢ away from the you you've 


always wanted to be: poised, assured, pe 


looking and sounding your best 
Maybe you want to be a model, 
maybe that's the farthest thing 
from your mind. But this coupon, 
and the John Robert Powers 
School can take you where you 
want to go. 

For more information, 
please stop in. Or call 
267-8781 


ADDRESS - 


Jebel ore 


9 Newbury St., Boston, Ma. 02116 (1) 267-8781 


Yes, I'm interested. Send me information right away. 
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year Business Management Program for 
undergraduate and _ continuing-educa- 
tion students combines liberal arts educa- 
tion, managerial training and adminis- 
trative internships in preparation for en- 
trance into private business and non- 
profit sectors of the economy. In collab- 
oration with Tufts New England Medi- 
cal Center, Emmanuel also has a four- 
year Early Childhood and Family Inter- 
vention curriculum. Combining courses 
taught at the medical center with a two- 
and-a-half year clinical practicum, this 
course deals specifically with atypical and 
problem-family situations, beginning 
with counseling the pregnant mother and 
following through until the child’s sec- 
ond year. Or students develop their own 
women’s studies program by combining 
required courses with special women’s 

Continued on page 27 





Spend the summer 
in our Yard 


8-week session: June 27 - August 19 
4-week sessions: June 27 - July 25, July 25 - August 22 


Harvard's Summer School offers 150 selective undergraduate and graduate courses 
in four- and eight-week sessions. Liberal arts courses, pre-professional courses, plus 
a variety of special programs such as Career Exploration, Creative Writing, Dance, 
Education, New England Family History, and English as a Foreign Language. 


Open enroliment for professionals, graduate and undergraduate students. Advanced 
high school students are invited to contact our high school counselor. 


Take advantage of Harvard’s summer arts performances, film and lecture series, 
museums, libraries, and recreational facilities. Study in our Yard this summer! 


Harvard 
Summer 
School 


My particular interest 


| am interested in Harvard Summer School. Please send a catalog. 


modern — something that the prospec- 
tive students are looking for — and that's 
the effect we are after.” 


Some courses you might want to go 
back to school for 

Versions of the Absurd — Brandeis. 
Psychological Study of Sex Differences — 
Harvard. 

The God Question — BC. 

Return of the Gods — BU. 

Man the Peculiar Primate — Harvard. 
Thinking — UMass. 

Adam and the Animals — BU. 


Who is taking these courses? 

Pick a student, any student you might 
run across on the street. Odds are he or 
she-wants to be a doctor. If not, there are 
only two career choices left — lawyer and 
common bum. Now we can all under- 
stand the common-bum candidates’ tak- 
ing Sex, Love and Marriage in the West- 
ern World, (offered at Simmons College) 
or Altered States of Consciousness (at 
Tufts); but those serious pre-profes- 
sional types? 

If you think that pre-professional stu- 
dents are generally mean enough to scare 
guard dogs, you're right. If you think 
that coming between a pack of pre-meds 
and an A in Organic Chemistry would be 
like taking a stroll across the Mass Pike at 
rush hour, you're right again. But if you 
think that these same students aren't oc- 
casionally found in Space, Time and Mo- 
tion (at Harvard) or How Prose Is Made 
(at MIT) then there is something you 
don’t know. 

What you don’t know is that for the 

Continued on page 27 


For more information call 495-2921 
or send us this coupon. 





Name 





Address 


City 








Return to: Harvard Summer School, 715 Holyoke Center, Dept. P, Cambridge, MA 02138 





State Zip 
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There IS a difference!!! 


MCAT ¢ LSAT ¢ DAT ¢ GMAT 
VAT ¢ GRE ¢ OCAT ¢ COLLEGE BOARDS 


Fiexible Programs and Hours 
Over 38 years of experience and success. Small classes. Voluminous 
home study materials. Courses that are constantly updated. Centers 
open days and weekends all year. Complete tape facilities for review 
of class lessons and for use of supplementary materials. Make-ups for 
missed lessons at our centers. NOW 4 
Prepare For 











Prep Program for High 





classes for adults. Write or 


° phone for 
the school of 
fashion design 
135 Newbury St., Boston 02116 
Phone 536-9343 








Boston Your Test consenetion 
Tel. 261-51 50 NEW MCAT! SPECIALISTS SINCE 1938 
Affiliated Centers in Major U. S. Cities 


































































Lesley College Graduate School of Education 


is pleased to announce 
a new, innovative program 


EDUCATION IN PUBLIC COMMUNICATION 


Would you like to combine your education background with the 
exciting world of media? Courses by outstanding faculty in media and 
education will train you to write for newspapers, television, proposals, 
conferences, etc. 


@ Part or Full-time program ®@ Practical Internships 
e For those with, or without, an education background 
® Can lead to a Master’s in Interdisciplinary Studies 


The new and growing field of education and communications! 
Begin this Fall at Lesley 


For a brochure, Write or Call: 


Dr. Lenore Parker, Coordinator, Education in Public 

Communication, Lesley College Graduate School of 

Education, 29 Everett Street, Cambridge, MA 02138 
547-8844 


ALOOK AHEAD 
ste ies am STUDY 


TUFTS 
UNIVERSITY 
SUMMER 
LOT UF 


JUNE 27 - AUGUST 5, 1977 


Open to all post secondary school students and adults. Students entering their senior year 
in September, 1977 who quality on the basis of grades and recommendations will be accepted. 


Offerings include over 250 courses, workshops, and special institutes — a full range of 
summer undergraduate and graduate classes. 


SPECIAL PROGRAMS OFFERED 
e PRE-MEDICAL SESSIONS: JUNE 13 - AUGUST 22 


Five week sessions in which student can complete one year's work in first or second year 
math, first year physics, organic chemistry or astronomy. 


e INTENSIVE INSTITUTES in Classical Humanities, Drama, Foreign Language 
instruction on Introductory or Advanced Levels. 


© FESTIVAL OF ARTS tor Elementary School Teachers. 


e INSTITUTE ON READING EDUCATION tor Adolescents and Adults. 
Tufts University is located fifteen minutes trom Boston and its historic and cultural advant- 
ages. A full range of recreational activities is available on campus. 


Catalogs will be available in early March. 
For bulletin and application, return coupon or call: 
(617) 628-5000, Ext. 313. 


UNIVERSITY 
Summer School Office 
CLC ML Ma bob) 
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DAY/EVENING CLASSES 


WOMEN'S APPAREL DESIGN: Pat- 
tern Drafting & Grading; Draping; Cos- 
tume Construction & Detail; Tailoring, 
MILLINERY DESIGN, FASHION 
SKETCHING, TEXTILE WORK- 
SHOP, MEN'S WEAR DESIGN. Co-ed. 


School students; Day summer 


catalog BP 





Men 


Continued from page 3 

teachers who decided ta become 
teachers because they loved to 
teach reading, or they loved to 
teach math, or they really had a 
thing about science. They be- 
came teachers because they had a 
thing about helping children to 
learn, to grow, to develop.”’ 

When his school had to hire a 
first-grade teacher, Hentz was 
fortunate that the most highly 
qualified applicant was a male, 
for he has some definite views on 
men’s place in education. “ It 
seems to me that children ought 
to learn to relate to both men and 
women,” he says. “’ It seems chil- 
dren find less time now than they 
once did to spend time with the 
father, and there are a number of 
fatherless homes that are part of 
the school district. It’s good for 
children to be exposed to both 
men and women. I like the idea 
of balance. 

‘| kind of look upon the 
school as a miniature society and 
I think as much as possible it 
should be a reflection of the lar- 
ger society. I’m for a school hav- 
ing a heterogeneous range of 
people in it. I want children ex- 
posed in school to a variety of dif- 
ferent kinds of backgrounds. Part 
of that should include male and 
female role-models. Ideally, I 
would like to have at least one 
male teacher at each grade. It 
would add a more normal bal- 
ance to the school.” 


I here are various arguments 


about the desirability of male ele- 
mentary-school teachers, but it 
seems that most authorities favor 
their presence. David Jolly thinks 
the male teacher ‘has a direct 
bearing on a kid’s notion of what 
education is all about. They can’t 
quite as easily say that school is a 
girl kind’ of activity, that educa- 
tion is what girls do well and guys 
climb trees and play baseball.” 
Psychologist Erik Erikson sug- 
gests that having a majority of 
women teachers may lead to con- 
flict in a boy’s masculine iden- 
tification. Since the teachers are 
mostly female, it is ‘‘as if know- 
ledge were feminine, action mas- 
culine’” and, consequently, boys 
lack a sense of competence in 
grade school. The obvious anti- 
dote: male teachers. 

Studies have consistently 
shown that male students in ele- 
mentary school have lower “‘self- 
concepts’ than female students. 
One study set out to determine 
whether male teachers would im- 
prove boys’ self-concept. It 
found that the sex of the teacher 


Bill Dickinson 


Edgar Klugman 


had no differential effect in this 


area. 

The case of fatherless boys is 
quite different, however. In a 
study in Oregon concerning the 
effect of male teachers on such 
boys, ‘the results consistently fa- 
vored the male-teacher in- 
fluence, with significantly higher 
ratings on overall social and emo- 
tional development for boys in 
male-teacher classrooms. Signi- 
ficantly higher scores were also 
obtained by the male-teacher 
group in terms of the children’s 
self-confidence, feelings of self- 
worth and ability to accept re- 
sponsibility. Findings tend to 
support the argument for the use 
of male teachers in the elemen- 
tary grades.” 

For men, the experience of 
teaching elementary school can 
overthrow all the expectations. 
They may start out overflowing 
with idealism, but their views of 
the job change rapidly. Rob Wil- 
son, who had previously been a 
carpenter, spoke of teaching this 
way: “I was really idealistic 
about it, and I thought all of the 
headaches and the bringing home 
of work that my father used to 
do, especially after a horrible day, 
would be absent from the job. | 
thought this was great; I’m 
working with kids. How uplift- 
ing, how wonderful, how ener- 
gizing. I wasn’t thinking of the 
practicalities. I swear I have as 
much responsibility, if not more, 
than the president of General 
Motors. I’m sure I put in as 
many hours as many executives; 
the hours at school are particu- 
larly intense. It was disillusion- 
ing to me when I learned that.” 

Some can put up with the de- 
mands. Others tire after a few 
years and move on. Brendan 
O’ Shea is one who is leaving af- 
ter five years of teaching. ‘The 
job is an incredible burden,’’ he 
says. ‘“The demands placed on me 
are onerous. I just don’t have the 
capabilities to keep up with it. 


The fairly'short school day leaves! 


me withered at the end.” Let no 
one say that male elementary 
school teachers have it easy; they 
don’t. 

While O’Shea is leaving the 
profession entirely, other men 
choose to go on as administra- 
tors. Many people feel that men 
are more forceful authority fig- 
ures and thus more suited to be 
principals. But Robert Hentz, a 
principal himself, says, ‘‘The 
male as an authority figure is 
overrated. I’ve seen some stud- 
ies recently that show that wom- 
en principals are better disciplin- 
arians than men.” 


As teachers, men may bring 
to school values that are espec- 
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ially non-sexist, because they 
have from the beginning crossed, 
if not transcended, stereotyped 
roles. “Because we have entered a 
profession that is traditionally fe- 
male,” Jolly says, ~ I think we're 
probably more sensitive to break- 
ing down sex stereotypes than a 
lot of women I’ve encountered. | 
shouldn't say young women be- 
cause with the women’s move- 
ment it’s probably not the case 
anymore.” 

Brendan O'Shea says, “Those 
males who went into teaching 
would tend to redefine the sexual 
roles of the kids much as we re- 
defined the sexual roles of the 
faculty.’’ There are exceptions, of 
course, some well known to these 
teachers, but on the whole it 
seems that the male teacher in the 
elementary school can help ex- 
cise sexism from education. 

For one thing, male teachers 
can help students see that emo- 
tions are not exclusively femin- 
ine. “One of the most valuable 
things about men in the class- 
room,” says Jolly, ‘is that we get 
the opportunity to say to kids all 
kinds of things that are tradi- 
tionally labeled as female are not 
— such as feelings, tears, affec- 
tion.” The effect of a male pres- 
ence is incalculable. 


A former teacher brought up 
an interesting problem that men 
may encounter — physical con- 
tact with the kids. In some 
schools there are warnings 
against any touching, but con- 
tact is generally regarded as a nat- 
ural part of communication. For 
men who have been socialized to 
avoid touching there can be a 
problem, as one teacher ob- 
served: “When I started out 
teaching I found physical con- 
tact repulsive. I made a point of 
not touching children at all. I 
changed, however — possibly 
when I became a father. Now I 
touch children regularly and I 
feel it’s an important form of 
communication.” 

It appears that the number of 
men teaching will increase; the 
figures suggest a gradual in- 
crease and the culture seems to be 
ready for it. In the end, how- 
ever, the quality of education will 
depend on the quality of teach- 
ers. Robert Hentz, a soft-spoken 
and humane principal, put it best: 
“ I’m not sure you can isolate sex 
from the person. There are men 
and women whom children can 
relate to and feel comfortable 
with, and there are men and 
women chjldren don’t establish 
close relationships with. So I 
don’t think it’s just the sex. It de- 
pends upon the person.” 


“One family 


even called 
me a radical 
Communist. 
And the 
principal 
didn't believe 
| could teach 
reading — 
he thought it 
was women’s 
work.” 


A Reading of E.P.’s Cantos in Italy 


Over 10,000 have earned di 
professional bartending 


meee THIS IS IT! 


The Harvard Courses 
In Bartending & Wine Appreciation 
in an intensive three night course. 
TO BARTEND 


LEARN OENOLOGY 


through informative lectures and actual tasting of the world’s great wines. 
Only $20 Per Course 

Call 491-2339 For Information 
eo Tee ke 


From 1 July to 25 August a viva voce 
reading of Erza Pound’s Cantos will be 
the center of a study session at Brunnen- 
berg Castle in Northern Italy. The castle 
is the home of Mary de Rachewiltz, the 


daughter of the poet. In addition to 
critical studies of materials related to the 
Cantos, independent work will be offered. 
in beginning and advanced Italian, Latin, 
Greek, Chinese and Provencal. Work- 
shops in music (for singers, composers 
and poets), in poetry, in translation, and 
in Chinese and Japanese literary forms 


will be offered. If you are interested in 
attending the session, write or call: 
Arts & Letters 


141 South Professor Street 
Oberlin, Ohio 44074 
(216) 774-2859 








































FLUTE WORKSHOP 


faculty: Sue Ann Kahn ~ 

guest artists: Julius Baker 
Lewis Deveau of Haynes Flutes 
Harvey Sollberger 


Private lessons, ensemble, masterclasses, all aspects 


of flute playing and performance. 


writers’ workshop 


faculty: John Gardner 
Nicholas Delbanco 
guest writers: 
John Cheever 
Stephen Becker 
Hortense Calisher 
Curtis -Harnack 
Bernard Malamud 
Frederick Busch 
Richard M. Elman 
Christopher Lehmann-Haupt 
Suzanne Levine, Ms. Magazine 
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plomas by mastering the secrets of cocktail party and g 





BENNINGTON 4/ff] WORKSHOPS 


James Landis, Wm. Morrow Publishers 
Seminars and tutorials investigating the 


nature and technique of prose fiction 


CELLO WORKSHOP 


culty: George Finckel 
ae Michael Finckel 
Christopher Finckel 


David Finckel 


guest artists: Lou Paer, double bass and others to be 


announced 


Development of musicality through ensemble work. 
Contemporary technique, repertoire, composition 


and transcriptions for cello and double bass. 


composers’ workshop 


faculty: Henry Brant 


Louis Calabro 
Vivian Fine 
guest composers: 
Otto Luening and others to be 
announced 


Classwork, tutorials, and informal performance ex- 
eee, technique; extensive creative 


work students; all compositions will be 


perience will be accepted. 


sound/voice/ listening workshop 


faculty: Frank Baker, with ten assisti 


musicians, artists, actors and 


and performance. 


read, 
taped and criticized. Applicants must be instrumen- 
talists, a limited number without compositional ex- 


ancers 
Intensive study of all aspects of voice, for music and 
drama; private lessons, group workshops, ensemble 








‘ed for those with limited training in art. 































School of the 
Museum of Fine Arts 


230A The Fenway Boston 02115 


SUMMER WORKSHOP 1977 


The 1977 six-week Summer Workshop will be heid from 
June 20 to July 29. Classes meet Monday through Friday 
from 9:00 AM to 3:30 PM. 


This is a asmctnapenl perce providing intensive training in 
visual concepts and techniques. Its purpose is to provide 
concentrated training in basic two- and three-dimensional 
media, under a team-teaching system. It is especially suit- 


There is an emphasis on drawing and painting on paper, 
printmaking and sculptural problems. In this Workshop we 
are interested in the process of making concepts visual, 
rather than producing a finished “work of art.’’ There are 
frequent group critiques involving all students and faculty. 


Registration Fee: $10, payable with registration form on or 
before June 1, 1977. 
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Tuition: $275, including most materials. Payable at regis- 
tration on June 20, 1977. 


For registration forms and information, write to Summer 
Workshop in care of the above address, or call (617) 267- 
9300, Extension 497. 


‘PUPPETRY WORKSHOP 


: Cedric Flower 
poe Olga Felgemacher 


guest artists: Fate Blackwood (The Howdy Doody 
w 


Nick — la 1 (Nicolo Masionsttes) 

Larry ier (The Muppets 

Howard Mandel (painter and designer) 

Carroll Spinney (The Muppets) 
Construction, design, scripting and performance tech- 
niques for puppet theatre. 


painters’ workshop 


faculty: Carol Haerer 
Thelma Appel Witkin 
uest artists: 
at Adams 
Friedel Dzubas 
Milton Resnick 
Isaac Witkin 
John Button 
Pat Passlof 
Sidney Tillim 
Philip Wofford 
Classwork and individual critiques offering stu- 
dents intensive exposure and discipline in concep- 
tual and perceptual aspects of painting. 


GARTH CLARK’S 
“PALETTE OF FIRE” 
A Century of Ceramic Art 
July 5-10 
A special session covering the relationship between 
clay and mainstream art and design; examination of 
the role, purpose, and perspective of ceramic arts in 
the 20th century. Fifteen lectures; studio space and 


critiques available; limited enrollment. In coopera- 
tion with the American Crafts Council. 







Workshops meet July 5-31, 1977, except S/V/L 
which meets July 5-August 13. Full course credit 
is offered upon successful completion of each 
Workshop (not for special session with Garth 
Clark). Enrolled students may audit other classes 
on occasion with permission of instructor. 


Faculty: student ratio is 1:8 


Workshops are conducted on campus of Ben- 
nington College, in southwestern Vermont, with- 
in easy driving distance of Tanglewood, Marl- 
boro, Sisatege, and Jacob’s Pillow. Tennis, soc- 
cer, swimming, hiking and riding are available on 
campus or nearby. 

















































for applications and information write: 
Bennington Workshops 
Bennington College 
Bennington, Vermont 05201 
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How do you 


think you got in? 


by Alan Grayson 


I was lucky. I had to make the 
delightfully vexing decision be- 
tween Harvard and Princeton. 
“It's your choice,” my sainted 
and long-suffering mother said, 
“but if you go to Princeton you'll 
be throwing your life away.”’ 

If the choice between two such 
similar schools is enough to ruin a 
whole life, imagine how many 
existences are wrecked every year 
by the college admissions pro- 
cess, when students make not one 
but two of the biggest decisions of 
their lives: where to apply and 
where to go after they've been ac- 
cepted. Then consider that these 
major decisions are often the very 
first in the student's experience, 
and the full potential for disaster 
becomes clear. 

Of course it’s not nearly as bad 


rice 
ission 


as all that. Colleges are much 
more alike than different. Col- 
lege is the time to “forge an iden- 
tity,’ and “plan a strategy for 
life,’’ and these things are likely 
to happen, or not happen, at any 
college, from fair Harvard to the 
Arkansas School of Hotel Man- 
agement. The real choice is whe- 
ther to go to college, and that’s a 
decision that the student rarely 
makes in any clear-cut way. 
Because most of these not- 
quite-men and -women spend as 
many of their waking hours at 
school as at home, it is inevitable 
that school advisers, official and 
self-appointed, should have as 
much say in the admissions pro- 
cess as mommy and daddy do. Be- 
cause the guidance counselor has 
enormous influence in the ad- 


At The New School 


in New York's Greenwich Village 


340 Opportunities 
for Summer Credit 


Explore New York’s cultural resources this summer and earn college 


credit with your choice of 340 evening and daytime courses in liberal arts, 


social sciences, creative and performing arts, and much more. 
Taught by a faculty of distinguished professionals and scholars, 
New School classes are offered at the rate of $95 per credit point. 


Here’s just a sample of this summer's evening and daytime courses: 


Urban Economics 
Tues. & Thurs., 5:55 PM. 3 credits. 


Urban Law 
4 wks. Tues. & Thurs., 6:00 PM. 3 credits. 


General Semiotics: the Manipulation of the 
Signs and Symbols of Mass Culture 
Tues. & Thurs., 5:55 PM. 3 credits. 


An Introduction to Social Work 
Mon. & Wed., 5:55 PM. 3 credits. 


introduction to Economics 
Tues. & Thurs., 5:55 PM. 3 credits. 


Politics: Participation, Evidence and Observation 
Mon. & Wed., 3:10 PM. 3 credits. 


Soviet Economic Development 
Mon. & Wed., 8:00 PM. 3 credits. 


Indians of North America 
Tues. & Thurs., 8:00 PM. 3 credits. 


The Ancient Egyptians 
Tues. & Thurs., 5:55 PM. 3 credits. 


Field Archaeo 
6 sess. Sun., 1-5 PM. 2 credits. 


Modern Dance Technique Workshops , 
Tues. & Thurs., 1:30 PM or 5:55 PM. 2 credits. 


Social Reality and Science Fiction 
Mon. & Wed., 5:55 P.M.3 credits. 


Experimental Psyc 
Tues. & Thurs., 2:30 . 3 credits. 


Biofeedback and Seif- ulation 
Tues. & Thurs., 10:45 AM. 3 credits. 


Art and Marxism-Leninism-Mao Tse Tung 
Thought 

Mon. & Wed., 5:55 PM. 3 credits. 

A Critical Examination of Existentialism 
Tues. & Thurs., 5:55 PM. 3 credits. 


a oe Inquiry Into the 
Ethics of Tech 
Tues. & Thurs., 5:55 PM. 3 credits. 


Mythol of the Ancient Near East 
Mon. & Wed., 5:55 PM. 3 credits. 


American Fiction Between the Two World Wars 
Tues. & Thurs., 8:00 PM. 3 credits. 


Greek Literature in Translation 
Tues. & Thurs., 5:55 PM. 3 credits. 


Readings in Chinese Literature 
Mon. & Wed., 5:55 PM. 3 credits. 


The Language of Classical Music 
Mon. & Wed., 8:00 PM. 3 credits. 


Audio Engineering: Recording and Studio 
Techniques 
Tues. & Thurs., 6:00 PM or 8:00 PM. 2 credits. 


Mon. & Wea ESS PM 5 wae " 


Elements of Statistics 
Tues. & Thurs., 5:55 PM. 3 credits. 


14 sess. At the New York Botanical Garden. 
Mon.-Fri., 9:30 AM-3:30 PM. 3 credits. 


Geological Field Course 
3 sess. Mon., 5:55 PM + 4 all-day field trips. 
3 credits. 


Topics in Radiotelephone Operation 
Mon.-Thurs., 10 AM-1 PM. 5 credits. 


Creative Weoteony and Furniture Making 
6 sess. Tues., 5:55 or Wed., 1:00 PM or 
Sat. 1:00 PM. 1 credit. 


Money ond Markets r ; 
Mon. & Wed., 5:55 PM. 3 credits. 


Financial Accounting, . 
Mon. & Wed., 5:55 PM. 3 credits. 


A Thematic introduction te the Art of 


Alfred Hitchcock 
5 sess. Tues., 5:50 PM + film screenings. 
2 credits. 


$$ rt a 


Take a Vacation from English 


Choose from 55 foreign language courses on 
beginning, intermediate and advanced levels in 
Arabic, Chinese, French, German, Classical 
Greek, Modern Greek, Hebrew, italian, Japanese, 
Latin, Portuguese, Russian and Spanish. Special! 
programs include 3-week intensive college 
courses in French and Spanish. 2-4 credits. 


(RE 0 i QI 


Zoom In on Cinema and Television 


Experienced professionals teach courses in all 
aspects of filmmaking and television: acting, 
sound, lighting, directing, production, writing, 
and more. Summer credit courses include: $ 
Week Intensive 16mm Film Workshop; Writing 
Movies; Topics in Radiotelephone Operation; 
Animation; and a special 6-Week Corporate Corn- 
——- internship Program. 20 courses; 2-8 
credits. 


OO D> ae 
Focus on Photography 


Earn 2-3 credits for your choice of 15 beginning. 
intermediate and advanced workshops includ ng 
General Introduction to Photography and Dark- 
oon Techniques; Color Printing; Innovative 
mages. 


SS OEE 
Writing Workshops 


Professional writers work intensively with stu- 
dents to sharpen their skills in fiction, non-fic- 
tion and other genres. Choose from 12 3-credit 
summer courses, including Exposit Writing 
Feaee Fiction Workshop; and Writing Non- 

ion. 


Tr Oo Oo 
Parsons School of Design 


A New School division, Parsons offers an out- 
standing program of daytime and evening 


courses in Fa Design, Textile Design, Ilius- 
ation, ic and Advertisi Design, and 
interior . This summer, choose from 34 


credit courses, including: Children’s Book Illus- 
tration & Writing; al interior Design; 
Assembiage, Plaster Casting and Woodcarving. 
2-3 credits each. 





Creative Programs for Summer Credit 
Art and Crafts Workshops: day and evening 
classes in painting, drawing, sculpture, print- 


making, design, jeweiry, fabric arts, glass, plas- 
tics. 2 credits each. 5g - - 





The NewSchool %2 


66 West 12th Street, New York, N.Y. 10011 


pom nmr rm rer er rrr 


The New School, 66 West 12th Street, New York 10011 


Please send your free Bulletin describing evening and daytime summer courses 
for credit (and non-credit) at The New School. 








Other New School Credit Programs 


Freshman Year 

A unique program for high school sophomores 
and juniors who are ready for college now. Upon 
completion, students transfer as sophomores to 
other colleges and universities. Apply now for 
Fall ‘77. For brochure and application, wr.te to: 
Edith J. Wurtzel, Director of Admissions, Fresh- 
man Year, The New School, 66 West 12th Street, 
New York 10011, or call (212) 741-5630. 


The Seminar College 


A full-time program for the junior and senior 
years of college, featuring intensive classroom 
activity in small discussion-group format. Stu- 
dents may earn a degree from The New School 
or maintain matriculated status elsewhere. Ap 
ply now for Fall ‘77. For brochure and applica 
tion. write to: Elizabeth Coleman, Dean, Seminar 
College, The New School. 66 West 12th Street> 
New York 10011, or call (212) 741-5665. 


Graduate Degree Programs 


The New School's Center for New York City 
Affairs offers masters degree programs in pro- 
fessional fields including Urban Affairs and Pol- 
icy Analysis; Human Resources and Manpower 
Development; Health Services Administration; 
Gerontological Services Administration; Tourism 
and Travel Administration. 


The M.A. in Media Studies program provides a 
broad background in media and its influences 
and uses in modern life, combining practical 
and theoretical training. 


The Graduate Faculty of Political and Social 
Science offers courses leading to the M.A., 
Ph.D., and D. Soc. Sci, degrees in Psychology, 
Economics, Philosophy, iology. Political 
Science, Anthropology, and Liberal Studies. 


Summer courses available. 
The New School for Social Research is 
fully-accredited as a university by 
the Middle States Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools and 
chartered as a university by the 
Regents of the State of New York. 


The New School Summer starts June 13. 


For a free, illustrated Summer '77 
New School! Bulletin, mail the coupon 
below or call (212) 741-5690. 
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missions process, the most im- 
portant qualification for the job is 
humility. 

As it is, there is a great deal of 
potential for abuse in the guid- 
ance-counselor- system. Since 
many students have no real in- 
formation about their choices, 
since many sorely misjudge their 
own qualifications (in either di- 
rection), and since parents are of- 
ten as ignorant and unrealistic as 
their children are, the counsel- 
or’s inaction can be as damning as 
poor advice. 

There are two basic errors in 
temperament for a guidance 
counselor: he can be too cau- 
tious, or too willing to please. 

Some feel obliged to keep 
their records intact. When they 
see your A-minus average they'll 
advise you to apply to Sim- 
mons, Lesley, Boston State Col- 
lege and the University of Mass- 
achusetts. After you’ve been ac- 
cepted at Simmons, Lesley, Bos- 
ton State College and the Uni- 
versity of Massachusetts they'll 
say, “Four out of four! What 
could be better?’ Nothing could 
be better — for them. But you 
might always. wonder whether 
you would have been accepted by 
Brown. 

Other counselors are anxious 
to make everyone happy. When 
they hear that your dad always 
wanted you to go to the Naval 
Academy, and that you sort of 


Auto Repair 
Courses forthe 
Beginner & 
Experienced 
Backyard 
Mechanics 
®Advanced 

Auto Mechanics 
eBeginners 

Auto Mechanics 


Next Session 
Begins 
April 25th. 


MECHANIA IS 
ALSO A SELF- 
SERVICE AUTO 
REPAIR GARAGE. 





















































have your heart set on it, they'll 
say, ‘Fine!’’ even though you're 
ranked 258th in a class of 263. 
They'll do their damndest to get 
you in, and they'll tell you they 
did when you're faced with the 
choice of going to a state school or 
waiting until next year. 


©, course most counselors 


are quite competent and profes- 
sional. But whatever their per- 
sonal qualifications, institutional 
distraction may prevent them 
from giving you the best advice. 
In some school systems, teach- 
ers are assigned a share of the 
senior class. for guidance pur- 
poses. Many of them feel their 
classroom responsibilities are 
quite enough, and reserve little at- 
tention for senior guidance. In 
any event, they are not experts. 
In other school districts, coun- 
selors must handle disciplinary 
cases, and naturally spend more 
time on potential dropouts than 
_ ON prospective medical students. 
This is an especially likely situa- 
tion in a school where few grad- 
uates go on to college. 

In Boston city schools, guid- 
ance counselors supervise the 
lunchroom. Administrators fac- 
ing burgeoning class sizes gen- 
erally have a low opinion of desk- 
bound counselors, and some- 
times try to shoehorn them back 
into the classroom. In New York 


schools, counselors were the first: 


to go when staff cuts were neces- 
sary. 

In schools where counselors 
are harried, they are generally in- 
effectual. But where guidance is 
taken seriously, counselors make 
an important contribution to the 
college admissions process. The 
Boston Latin School, which 
sends nearly all of its graduates to 
college, demonstrates the poten- 
tial of englightened guidance. 

In the spring of his or her jun- 

r year, the student writes-a self- 
evaluation, covering such sub- 
jects as career interests, favored 
Colleges and job experience. On 
the basis of the self-evaluation 
and scholastic record, the stu- 
dent is assigned to one of six 
guidance counselors, who spec- 
ialize in Ivy League schools, en- 
gineering schools, business 
schools, religious institutions, 
small schools or state colleges. But 
each counselor is capable of ad- 
vising on admissions to any 
school, and students are some- 
times reassigned. The system is 
flexible enough to avoid inaccur- 
ate pigeonholing. 

The counselor and the student 
confer — once or twice if the stu- 
dent has firm plans, more fre- 
quently if not. If there are tech- 
nical difficulties in the admis- 
sions process, the counselor 
might make a call to smooth the 
way. If the student feels inse- 
cure about an upcoming inter- 
view, the counselor might play 
interviewer for a pragtice ses- 
sion. 

What if a student overesti- 
mates his attractiveness to one 
school or another? “ If you want 
to go to any school in the coun- 
try, I wouldn’t say, ‘Don’t apply 
to MIT because your math score 
is a C.’ I would say MIT is very 
demanding, and most of the stu- 
dents who apply have A’s. I 
would urge you to go to the 
school and ask them if you can 
get in with your grades. Go over 
and see the place. Call them up 
and ask for an interview. I would 
say, ‘Why don’t you apply to 
some of the other schools?’ I 
wouldn't play God. I’m not that 
smart. We'll take an application 
from a student to any college, and 
do our best to get him in.” 

What if a student underesti- 
mates his potential? ‘’ I had one 
student like that. I asked him, 
‘Are you going to sign up for the 
Harvard interview?’ He said, 
‘Well, I don’t know.’ I said, 





‘Why don’t you try, it can’t hurt.’ 
He had a good interviewer. He 
came back and said, ‘Gee, we had 
so much fun!’ He went to Har- 
vard.”’ 


I he final member of the tri- 


umvirate (parents, guidance 
counselor, colleges) that guides 
each student through the admis- 
sion process is the one that high 
school seniors spend endless 
lunch hours discussing. Colleges 
fall into three categories. 

Most schools let everyone in. 
Mississippi State, for instance, 
accepts.95 percent: of all appli- 
cants. These schools don’t mind 
large student-faculty ratios and 
chronic ctowding, and are al- 
ways working hard to entice sin- 
cere students into boosting their 
enrollments. Some of these 
schools offer a decent education, 
but others will quickly convince 
you that you might as well get 
your diploma from a gum ma- 
chine. 

Some schools are more selec- 
tive, accepting between one-half 
and three-quarters of all appli- 
cants. Wellesley is an example. 
These schools generally offer a 
quality product, but selectivity 
and excellence don’t always 
match. Schools in this range of- 
ten recruit nationally among aca- 
demically gifted students. 























Classes, too.) 








Enroll now for spring at = 
The Joy of Movement = 
Center. Beginner, intermediate, 
or advanced, choose from 

New England's largest selection 

of dance and movement courses. 

, Develop your full creative 
potential ina eee, 


non-competitive — 
learning environment. 
Getinshape the fun way, —=— 
with careful, personal in- 
struction by highly qualified 
professionals. 

Choose day or evening 
Classes in bright, sunny studios. 
Courses include Ballet, Yoga, Belly 
Dancing, Modern Dance, Jazz, 
Modern/Jazz/Biues, Discotheque, 
and many, many more. (Children’s 






Other counselors are 
anxious to make everyone 
happy. When they hear that 
your dad always wanted 
you to go to the Naval 
Academy, and that you sort 
of have your heart set on it, 
they'll say “Fine!” even 
though you're ranked 258th 
in a class of 263. 


Only a few schools often turn 
away good students. These in- 
clude Harvard, MIT, the rest of 
the Ivy League, the military acad- 
emies and a few others. Even 
among these schools, one-fifth to 
one-third of all candidates are ac- 
cepted. 

Admissions officers tell you 
that they look at the person, not 
the grades. But selective colleges 
are naturally interested in certain 
information. Grades and College 
Entrance Examination Board 
(CEEB) standardized test scores 





= = 


== 


The 10-week spring session begins 
April 25. Experience The Joy of Movement! 


FREE! OPEN HOUSE 


Saturday, April16,10 to 5:30 536 Massachusetts Ave., Cambridge 
Sunday, April 17, noon to 5:30. 23 Main St., Watertown Square 


10-Week Spring Session Begins April 25 


are important, simply because 
they indicate how well a student 
can handle college work. Gen- 
erally, the better the school, the 
less emphasis it places on these 
two factors. The best schools find 


‘they have many more capable ap- 


plicants than available places, so 
other criteria become important. 

In order to make their choices, 
the best schools closely examine 
extracurricular activities, work 
experience, travel, community 
participation and so on. They are 
less concerned with attracting 


Teach your body ‘ 
a thing 


able students than with creating a 
diverse student body. With the 
necessary academic qualifica- 
tions, a kinky background can be 
an asset. One recent Harvard 
transfer student, who was ded- 
icated to music and had been lan- 
guishing at a community college, 
asked for “a roof over my head 
and a piano to play on.” She 
was accepted. 


Zi best colleges also make a 
concerted effort to attract quali- 
fied minority students. Schools 
with federal research contracts are 
expected to have a fair number of 
blacks, Chicanos, Puerto Ricans 
and American Indians among 
their students. This gives these 
groups some advantage in ad- 
missions: Harvard, for examiple, 
accepts about 30 percent of all 
black applicants, compared to less 


than 20 percent of all others. © 


Women also hold a slight edge. 
But most of the advantage is a re- 
sult of active recruitment, not bi- 
as in admissions. Promising black 
students are encouraged to ap- 
ply; promising Italians are not. 
Children of alumni are always 
favored in one way or another. At 
MIT, for instance, the dean of 
admissions individually reviews 
the cases of alumni’s children 
who have been rejected. If he 
Continued on page 12 
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MASTERS 
DEGREE 
PROGRAMS 





This ad appears at mo cost to the Commonwealth 


MASSASOIT COMMUNITY COLLEGE 


Division of Continuing Education 


SUMMER SESSION | 
(June 13-July 14) 


SUMMER SESSION II 
(July 18-August 18) 






MORNING AND EVENING CREDIT COURSES 
For Detailed Brochure Write: 


SUMMER SCHOOL 


Division of Continuing Education 
290 Thatcher St., 


Brockton, Ma, 02402 
Tel. 588-8206 


Utilizing the Antioch work/study model, each 
student's individualized program includes an in- 
ternship (present employment may be appro- 
priate) combined with a rigorous academic pro- 
gram. Teacher certification availatite 


Antioch-New England is fully accredited. 
For program information, contact 
ANTIOCH-NEW ENGLAND 
Box B, 1 Elm Street, Keene, New Hampshire 03431 


(603) 





















_Name: 


357-3122 











GRADUATE PROGRAMS 


FOR QUALIFIED PROFESSIONALS 
Earn Ph.D, Ed.D, D.B.A., M.A. or M.B.A. in 
Business, Education, Psychology or Ocean and 
Environment Affairs. 

“UNIVERSITY WITHOUT WALLS” philosophy 
permits “FREEDOM TQ LEARN” through 
independent study and Intensive residence; 
Compatible with full employment. 

For further information please call or write, 


HEED UNIVERSITY 


Monroe at 20th, Hollywood, Fla. 33022 (305) 925-1600 


LSAT 


For Best Results 
Cail or Write 


The LSAT Review Course 
Three Centre Plaza 


Boston, Mass. 


262-9161 


Schedule for July 23 
Law School Admission Test Review Course 


Copley Plaza, Copley Square 


Monday, July 11 7:00 pm - 
Wed., July 13 7:00 pm - 11 pm 
Fri., July 15 7:00 pm - 11 pm 


11 pm Tues., July 19 7:00 pm - 


Thurs., July 21 7:00 pm - 


11 pm 
11 pm 





FASHION CAREERS 


Begin an interesting, creative, rewarding career by enrolling in classes on June 1st and/or July 18th 


Fashion Design — original, creative apparel design and construction. 


Fashion Merchandising — preparation for careers as fashion buyer, fashion 
coordinator, fashion promoter. 


Fashion Illustration — develop skills for fashion advertising and promotion. 
Interior Design — two year program accredited by F.|.D.E.R.* 
Also programs in marketing @ sales ® advertising © commercial art © graphic art © 


accounting @ data processing © and secretarial 


*Foundation for Interior Design Education Research 


Will send Catalog and Class Schedule to: 









Address: 
P 








— Chamberlayn 


ee JUNIOR aa 
128 Commonwealth Ave., 


Boston, Mass. 02116 


TEST PREP SERVICES 






SAT 
GRE 
LSAT 

GMAT 
























= Sen 


575 BOYLSTON ST., 
358 N. PLEASANT ST., 


8, 3 Hr. Meetings covering basic & advanced algebra & problem solving, basic geometry, 
reading, vocabulary, analogies, sentence completion, S.W.E.T. 


6, 4-Hr. Meetings covering, algebra, 


BOSTON 266-5082 
AMHERST 549-5136 


geometry to current GRE’s. 
Advanced Sean aetna Sie aL. treed ame vontbadiey; aap ah Vaakinae 
completions. Occasional experimental sections discussed. 


6, 4-Hr. Meetings covering cases & principles, practical judgement, evaluation of facts, 
various logic sections, data comprison, writing ability, new question types. 





6, 4-Hr. Meetings covering algebra, problem solving, data sufficiency, practical 


vocabulary, analogies 


judgement, 
analogies, sentence completions, error recognition. A graphs class will be held 


unless recent formats drop this section entirely. 


MCAT 2: 6, 4-Hr. emeaenning tate: chemistry & physics as well as the new MCAT skills 





demonstrate that we offer greater quality, more flexibility, and smaller “Sel 
classes than any other service in our field. 


Our 24-Hr. courses, plus 11 hrs. 
of extras lets you take advantage of 35 hours of instruction with a top-scoring specialist. 


Call to reserve a place in our weekly FREE INTRODUCTORY CLASS 
Held 6:30-9:30 Thurs. in Boston Tues. in Amherst 


























Admission 
Continued from page 11 

agrees with the decision, he en- 
dorses it; if he finds that many 
candidates with similar qualifica- 
tions were accepted, he over- 
turns the verdict. 

In less affluent schools, the 
ability of the student's family to 
pay full tuition sometimes enters 
into the admissions process. But 
at schools with larger endow- 
ments, admissions and financial 
aid decisions are made quite in- 
dependently. Harvard, which costs 
$7000 per year, goes so far as to 
commit itself to an acceptable 
payment plan for each of its stu- 
dents. More than half its stu- 
dents receive financial aid. 

During the ‘60s, many people 
believed that a candidate's poli- 
tical leanings affected his 
chances. The Insiders’ Guide to 
the Colleges used to warn stu- 
dents to avoid discussing politics 
with admissions officers. In the 
most recent edition you are ad- 
vised to ‘tread carefully.” Ac- 
cording to Guidance Counselor 
Bowers, though, ‘‘the question 
never arises.”’ 


ai selection process can be 
rife with undue influences — 
from alumni, athletic directors, 
financial officers and other sour- 
ces. But in some schools, safe- 
guards are built into the system. 

MIT’s procedures offers a good 
example of efforts to make selec- 
tion as dispassionate as possible. 
On the basis of a multiple re- 
gression equation (yes, a mul- 
tiple regression equation) made 
up from grades, test scores and 
other data, MIT assigns each 
candidate a number from zero to 
99, a measure of how well the stu- 
dent can handle a college work- 
load. Then admissions officers 
(two if they agree, more other- 
wise) read the admission folder 
and assign a value from six to 10 
for qualitative personal promise. 
An admissions board made up of 
administrators and faculty makes 
the final decision, based largely 
on these two indices. Notifica- 
tion letters are mailed at one min- 
ute past midnight on April 16, 
(this Saturday) in concert with 
other Ivy League schools. 

The next move, to accept or re- 
ject, is up to the student. In fact, 
though the decision is normally 
said to lie with the college, it is the 
student who dominates the ad- 
missions process, by choosing 
where to apply and where to go. 
The student must select four or 
five schools to apply to, out of 
3055 in America. In compari- 
son, even the best schools accept 
no fewer than one in five appli- 
cants. And it’s more likely that 
the student will reject the school 
than vice versa. 

“The important thing in col- 
lege admissions,” says Peter Rich- 
ardson, Dean of Admission at 
MIT, “is not what we do in this 
office, bu@what the kids decide to 
do in the hinterlands. The selec- 
tion made by students is much 
more critical than the selection 
made by the university. Colleges 
are beginning to find this out. It’s 
the self-selection of the student, 
not the selection of the college.” 

The evidence supports Rich- 
ardson. Cornell, experiencing a 
chronic decline in the number of 
applicants, decided not to lower 
tuition, not to hire more faculty 
members, but to beef up recruit- 
ment. Whatever this may say 
about Cornell, it also says a lot 
about college admissions. 

‘1 can show you some people 
who disagree,’ says Richardson. 
“We rejected them. But who de- 
cided the competition? All I do is 
make a fair comparison. Give me 
a different applicant pool and | 
will give you a different class. 

“The real decision in ‘college 
admissions is the student's decis- 
ion.” 
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First Session: May 24-July 1 
Second Session: July 6-August 12 


Day, late afternoon and 
evening courses 


Open Admissions 
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Special Features 


Allied Health Courses offered by the Sargent College of Allied 
Health Professions include human anatomy for health science; 
remedial approaches to the child with a perceptual-motor 
disorder; scientific inquiry and applied statistics in allied health 
professions; human development and performance; athletic 
training; clinical administration and teaching skills; evaluation 
of human function; analysis of procedures for the improve- 
ment of motor control; rehabilitation; disability; occupational 
behavior; program evaluation and psychobehavioral aspects 
of rehabilitation; vocational assessment; directed research 
and study; speech science and language disabilities in school 
children; speech and language pathology; audiology. Special 
8-credit health care program offered in Israel. 
American and New England Studies Courses in the study of 
New England culture and society, from the first settlements to 
1960; community and culture in America; the American arts 
and American society, 1760-1860; American material culture; 

_ topics in women's history; sex roles in popular myth and social 
reality; social comment in the documentary film. 


Anthropology Cultural anthropology; science fiction and 
fantasy; medical anthropology; female perspectives on the 
study of culture; urban anthropology; physical anthropology 
‘and archaeology. 


Art Courses in drawing, painting, and teaching art; sculpture; 
printmaking. Some art courses open to those without previous 
experience. Fine Arts courses include analysis of art princi- 
ples; understanding architecture; history of the visual arts in 
the Western world; ‘‘avant garde”; Greek and Italian art; Amer- 
ican painting; film as a visual medium; painting and sculpture 
in the twentieth century; film as a visual document of American 
life. Special 8-credit program in art offered in Paris, France. 
Artisanry A unique program to enable students with motivation 
and ability to become designer-artisans. Courses offered this 
summer in ceramics, metals, textiles, and wood. 





There are over eight hundred reasons why you should study 
at Boston University this summer. From political science to 
theatre, writing to business, education to engineering, 
Boston University has a summer program that is challeng- 
ing and exciting. 

This summer over 800 courses in more than 80. 
different areas will be offered. Overseas programs and 
special institutes will complement the vast array of courses 
and programs available. Distinguished Boston University 
and visiting faculty from other colleges and universities, 
government and business, comprise an outstanding 
selection of educators. 

Two six-week sessions make up the 1977 Summer 
Term. The First Session runs from May 24 to July 1. The 
Second Session begins July 6 and ends on August 12. A 
number of short courses and workshops are also included 
in the 1977 Summer Term schedule. 

Tuition is $75.00 per semester credit and there is a 
$25.00 registration fee. Some laboratory courses carry an 
additional charge. A special fee of $25.00 per credit is 
assessed this summer for persons who enroll in lecture 
courses on a non-credit basis. Housing and meal service 
are available. 

Persons enrolled in Summer Term courses may earn 
up to eight credits per session or 
sixteen for the entire Summer. gage 
Term. These credits are ” Ti 
usually transferable to ‘ 
colleges and universities 3 
in the United States. ’ 
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Astronomy Introduction to the astronomical universe, designed 
for non-science majors. 


Basic Studies Offerings in the humanities. rhetoric, psychol- 
ogy. science. and social science. 


Biology Courses in general and plant biology; zoology. human 
anatomy. and physiology: genetics. microbiology. and ecology: 
cell biology. vertebrate anatomy. and environmental evolution; 
laboratory and field research. Courses in ecology, mammalian 
field ecology. and environmental evolution offered at Sargent 
Camp in Peterborough, New Hampshire. Certain courses 
satisfy requirements for medical school. 


Business Undergraduate business courses in financial, man- 
agerial. and cost accounting: income taxation: financial 
management. institutions, and capital markets; manageinent 
policy: international economic relations; management science: 
operations management; marketing and retailing manage- 
ment; organizational behavior. For information on the M.B.A. 
program. contact the School of Management. 


Chemistry General, organic. and life science chemistry: phys- 
ical chemistry and biochemistry; quantitative chemistry analy- 
sis; qualitative organic analysis; undergraduate and graduate 
level research courses. Certain courses satisfy requirements 
for medical school. 


Classical Studies Medical theory in classical Greece and 
courses in Homeric Greek and accelerated Latin; the classical 
tradition in modern literature; Greek and Roman mythology. 
Hellenic Center in Athens, Greece. offers a ten-credit program 
in Greek studies. 


Computer Science Mastery of the subject can be achieved 
through either an intensive daytime program or an evening pro- 
gram. Courses in introduction to computers for non-majors: 
introduction to computer science; computer language theory 
and operating systems; assembler language and data struc- 
tures; concepts of computer langages and computer and 
information systems; programming for business data process- 
ing; PL/1; information structures; mathematical foundations 
of computer and information science. 


Economics Graduate and undergraduate level Courses in gen- 
eral economics, economic statistics, economic analysis, 
comparative economic systems, and econometrics. 


Education Courses leading to degrees in eleven departments. 
Special offerings include: movement education; environmen- 
tal ethics; counselor education; outdoor education; seminar 
in human sexuality; drug education; educational media; sign 
language; special education. Special program in English 
Educational Systems offered in London, England. Workshops 
in business and career education. 


Engineering Courses in electronics; visual thinking and 
design; technical drawing; engineering graphics; introduction 
to digital computing; computers in science and engineering: 
dynamic system simulation; probability and statistics; engi-_ 
neering mechanics; energy and thermodynamics; electric 
circuit theory; electromechanical energy Conversion. 


English Courses at every level from freshman English and 
English for International Students to graduate seminars in 
literature; courses in composition; language anc-linguistics: 
art of the film and the search for self: madness and folly in 
literature; American heroics and world literature; literary types 
in drama and fiction; fiction workshop and writing of poetry: 
modern drama and novels; Shakespeare and other major 
authors; literary shockers and American humorists; studies 

in British writers, literary genres, and new fiction; literature of 
the Middle Ages and the nineteenth century. 


Foreign Languages and Literature Courses in French, Ger- - 
man, Hindi, Italian, Russian, Sanskrit, Spanish, Tamil, and 
Urdu. Literary courses in French, Russian, and Spanish. 


Geography Courses in the spatial organization of economic 
activity; oceanography; medical geography; geography of 
New England: urban transportation and future environments; 
ocean resources and marine management. 
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Geology Courses in.physical. historical. and areal geology: 
gemstones — their lore and environment of formation. 


History Offerings on world and U.S. history: Spanish civil war: 
society and conflict in revolutionary America and Europe: 
native Americans today: work in the twentieth century: history 
of social movements and conflict in America: modern east 
Asia; emergence of the individual in the Western world: history 
of Gypsies; twentieth century U.S. social history: U.S. and 
foreign origins of the Cold War: modern Ireland and Ulster: 
foundations of empire. 


Law Issues in law and medicine: consumer protection law: 
legal theory: American Constitutional law: law and education: 
issues in Criminal justice: law and the mentally handicapped 
the right to privacy: civil wrongs. 


Liberal Studies A new summer degree program in liberal 
studies designed for those whose available time is primarily in 
summer. Contact Professor Samuel Stern at the Metropolitan 
College (617-353-3018) for information on admission to the 
program. Courses offered include seminars ih the humanities. 
social sciences. and natural sciences. , 


Mathematics Courses in college algebra and trigonometry: 

calculus; elementary set theory and logic: differential equa- 

tions: introduction to number theory: numerical analysis: 4 
statistics: Computer Science Institute. In some cases. upper 

level math courses Can be arranged on an individual basis: 

contact Mathematics Department (617-353-2560). 


Music Music appreciation: theory and composition: history 
and literature of music: music education: piano literature and 
pedagogy: applied music. Workshops in folksong and guitar: 
music instruction and learning: choral conducting: elementary 
school music instruction; improving instrumental teaching 
techniques: use of media: maintenance and repair of wind 
instruments. Five programs offered at Tanglewood Institute. 


Nursing Undergraduate courses for full-time Boston Univer- 
sity School of Nursing students in nursing science. patho- 
physiological concepts. and human sexuality in the health 
fields. Graduate courses in administration: community health 
nursing; role of the clinical specialist: parent group education: 
prenatal and pediatric assessment: ethical issues in nursing: 
cardiopulmonary nursing; theoretical components and founda- 
tions of role preparation in nursing: research methods: role 

of the teacher; curriculum development in nursing: geronto- 
logical, oncological. psychiatric. and rehabilitation nursing. 


Philosophy Logic. moral problems. medical ethics. and moral 
problems in medicine: ancient and modern philosophy: phi- 

losophy of management and science: existentialism: philoso- 
phy and methods in the human sciences: political philosophy. 


Physics Courses in elementary, general, and modern physics: 
vibrations, waves, and relativity. 


Political Science Courses in American politics: strategies for 
political development; U.S. Foreign policy: local government. 


Psychology Courses in general. developmental. social. experi- 
mental, and abnormal psychology: psychology of learning. 

of personality. and of women: post-childhood development: 
seminar in small group processes. 


Public Communications Courses in public relations: advertis- 
ing and publicity; communication theories: television: news- 
writing and reporting: photography: magazine writing and 
editing; broadcasting; film. Public Communication Institute 
offers a 12-credit exploration of the field. Special eight-credit 
program in communication offered in London. England. 


Religion Religions of the world: literature of the Old and the 
New Testaments: religion and culture: Jewish ceremonies and 
institutions; life and thought of Paul: modern Jewish history: 
the Holocaust. 
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Social Work Ego psychology, adult neuroses, women and society, 
dynamics of the group and ethnic variation in family style; 
research in social work. 


Sociology Special session and international institute featuring 
seminars for graduates and undergraduates in ethnomethodol- 
ogy and conversational analysis, with leading scholars and 
researchers from the U.S., Canada, and England. Evening . 
courses include principles of sociology; contemporary social 
problems; sociology of deviance, of business organizations, of 
sports, and of medicine; the family; drugs; death and mourning. 


Theatre Arts Courses in public speaking; history of American 
theatre; introduction to voice and movement; scene painting; 
directing the school play; theatre voice and speech; acting for 
non-majors; theatre practice; Shakespeare; theatrical survival; 
scene study. Some courses open to students with no prior 
theatre experience. 


Theology Biblical interpretation; the ministry of the laity; past 
and present models of reform; Jewish background to the New 
Testament; the meaning of life in bioethical issues; religion and 
mental health; psychodynamics of marriage and family. 


Urban Affairs Drugs and the urban community; ethnic groups; 
analytical methods; institutional reform; state legislature and 
urban problems; policy analysis and evaluation research; 
demography of metropolitan areas; simulation and games in 
urban studies; deinstitutionalization in human services; urban 
politics and policy; growth and housing policy; supervised 
field work. 
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Overseas Programs Special programs abroad combine 
academic study and special learning environments. Programs 
include: London (British Education); Israel (Health Care); 
Athens (Hellenic Studies); London (Communications in 
Britain); Paris (Fine Arts); Barbados (Underwater Exploration); 
Annecy, France (Animation). 


Sargent Camp/Peterborough, New Hampshire Boston 
University's 850-acre Sargent Camp will be the site for an 
assortment of courses studying various environmental issues. 
The natural laboratory features hiking trails, lakes, and rivers, 
and is situated near Monadnock Mountain. 


Public Communication Institute A six-week, twelve-credit 
comprehensive view of the field of Public communication. 
Students explore all areas of public communication, including 
writing, print media, graphic design, photography, video, and 
film. Visiting scholars and professionals make presentations 
to the students. Visitors from past summers include news | 
commentator Rod MacLeish, actor Rip Torn, and musician 
Livingston Taylor. 


Summer Program in College Skills Development A non-credit 
program for the improvement of basic skills for high school 
and college students and adults anticipating college study. 
Four courses include Developmental Reading, Writing, Study 
Skills, and College Typing. The program is offered both First 
and Second Sessions. 


Pre-College Program for High School Students Boston 
University offers an array of freshman-level courses to high 
school students to the college experience. Students may 
select from over 50 courses. Pre-college students will be 
housed together and will participate in special activities. 


Special Auditor Fee A number of lecture courses are open to 
persons who wish to enroll on an audit, non-credit basis. 
Auditors do not prepare class presentations or participate in 
examinations or research. The fee is $100. Auditors may regis- 
ter on May 24 for the First Session and July 6 for the Second 
Session. 


Gerontology Institute A series of short courses and work- 
shops cover issues of concern to those planning and imple- 
menting programs for older adults. Offerings include: working 
with older adults; teaching older adults; program evaluation; 
movement therapy; exploration of death and loss; grants- 
manship and proposal writing; ethnicity and aging; manage- 
ment training; politics, economics, and aging; health care 
delivery systems for older adults; family roles and relation- 
ships: Courses are offered June 13-17; June 20- 24; and June 
27-July 1. 


Summer Activities Program The Boston University Summer 
Term Activities Program makes available a diversified offering 
of weekend and weekday excursions and experiences for 
students, faculty, staff, and alumni during the Summer Term. 
The Activities Program has been designed to both reacquaint 
the native Bostonian with his/her city and to introduce the 
visitor to the Hub's educational, cultural, social, and recre- 
ational resources. Students enrolled in the Summer Term are 
able to take advantage of special reduced prices for all events 
sponsored by the Summer Term Activities Program. For exam- 
ple, an all-day trip to the Tanglewood Music Festival in Lenox, 
including transportation, lunch, and tickets intheenclosed  _ 
shed to hear the Boston Symphony Orchestra costs only $10, + 
half the regular rate. And while on campus, students may take . 
daily advantage of such Boston University facilities as the 

Case Physical Education Center which provides opportunities 
for such joys as tennis, swimming, canoeing, and sailing. 
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Equal Opportunity 

Boston University policy prohibits discrimination on the basis of race, 
sex, religion, age, color, creed, handicap, national and ethnic origin, 
and marital and parental status. This policy extends to all rights and 
privileges in the recruitment, admission, and employment of, as well as 
financial assistance to, students; the recruitment and employment of 
faculty and staff; and the operation of any of the University’s programs 
and activities. Inquiries concerning the application of or compliance 
with Title IX and other state and federal laws and regulations prohibit- 
ing such discrimination should be addressed to the University's Direc- 
tor of Affirmative Action (881 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston MA) or 
to the Director of the United States Office for Civil Rights, or other 
appropriate government agencies. 


For a Summer Term Bulletin and further information, call the 
Summer Term Office at (617) 353-4128 or send this coupon to: 
Boston University Summer Term 

725 Commonwealth Avenue, Room 301 

Boston, Massachusetts 02215 











City 


Please send me the following special brochure(s): 

(1) OverseasPrograms  ([() High School Programs 

© Non-Credit Courses (J Public Communication Institute 
CF Gerontology Institute 


Non-credit Courses Special offerings in the self-enrichment 
program this summer include: Inside the Real Paper; Women's 
Legal Rights; Wines; Political Assassinations; Buying and 
Selling a House in Massachusetts; Beginning Ballet; Boston 
Art Museums; Advertising and Graphic Design; One-Day Lan- 
guage Courses for Travelers; Standards of Film Criticism; 
Basic Etching; Action for Children’s Television: Modern 
Dance; Preventive Medicine; Memory Training; Museum of 
Fine Arts Masterpieces; Sensuous Dining; Color Printing; 
Women and Money; Comic Books; and more. - 


Film Program This summer, students participating in the Film 
Program may select from such film courses as Literature and 
the Art of Film, Sex Roles in Popular Myth and Social Reality, 
Film as a Visual Medium, Sociology of the Future through 
Films, and many others. Special screening and input from 
critics and other film figures will be included in the Institute. 


Tanglewood Institute The Boston University Tanglewood 
Institute, a summer training institute for exceptionally prom- 
ising young musicians, is located in Lenox, Massachusetts, 
and is offered in association with the Berkshire Music Center. 
All Tanglewood students have the privilege of free admission 
to all rehearsals, concerts, and master classes of the Berkshire 
Music Center and the Boston Symphony Orchestra. Five Pro- 
grams are currently offered, three specifically designed for 
high school students. All participants receive college credit 
through Boston University’s School of Music upon successful 
completion of the program. 


Writing Workshops A selection of courses including inter- 
mediate, advanced, and creative composition and fiction 
workshops are offered each session, as well as a course in 
poetry conducted by Stephen Dobyns. 


Education Institutes and Workshops Two major programs are 
offered. The Educational Policy Institute focuses on the issue 
of fluctuating enrollments in schools and colleges. Business 
and Career Education workshops on federal and state direc- 
tions in career education and other topics highlight the 
summer education offerings. 


Institute in Broadcast Sports A special program analyzing the 
relationship between the broadcast media and sports. Topics 
include the ethics of television financing sports events and 
hiring athletes to personal service.contracts are explored. 
Guest faculty from the broadcast media and the sports world 
will participate. 

Fund Raising Institute An intensive examination of the process 
and techniques of institutional development and fund raising 
designed for the professional and volunteer leadership of 
educational, social service, health, cultural and religious 
groups. 
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Take Widener, 
for example 


Stacks of facts for sophomores 


by Alan Grayson 


4. time has come to explode old 
myths. Now it can be told. The blame for 
the awful confusion which threatens to 
poison the minds of your young can be 
laid at the feet of libraries. Yes, libraries. 
For they are not as they appear. Take the 
Harvard University Library system, for 
instance .... 

HUL isn’t a library, it’s a soapbox. 
When Harvard stopped translating di- 
plomas into Latin the Harvard Crimson 
reported that ‘‘a student dressed like a 
Roman Senator and wearing a garland of 
Yard Shrubbery” scaled the steps of 
Widener Library and enflamed on- 
lookers with a Latin philippic. The angry 
mob marched on President Pusey’s home. 
He pulled their plug with a leaf from Og- 
den Nash’s tree: ‘‘What’s pat in Latin, 
and chic in Greek, I always distinguish 
more easily in English.” 

HUL isn’t a_library, it’s a book prison. 
Libraries are supposed to let you take out 
books, right? Right. But the nitpicking 
Harvard administration-requires that you 


MILWAUKEE 


SCHOOL 


check them out first. So found a student 
who “borrowed” John Harvard's copy of 
Christian Warfare Against the Deuéill, 
World and Flesh one evening in 1764. 
The next morning, every book in the 
early benefactor’s collection was de- 
stroyed by fire. The student presented the 
final remnant, preserved to this day in 
Houghton Library, to the president of 
Harvard University. The president 
thanked the student, complimented him 
on his civic awareness, and expunged 
him. He wasn’t expelled, he was ex- 
punged. When one is expunged, all rec- 
ord of one’s attendance at Harvard is de- 
stroyed, save for a note of expunction, 
which is forwarded to every college in the 
country. Only for “borrowing” a book is 
this cruel and no doubt unusual punish- 
ment levied. 

HUL isn’t a library, it’s an overlarge 
mammal. Harvard freshpeople affec- 
tionately refer to Widener as “the ele- 
phant in the Yard.” 

HUL isn’t a library, it’s a labyrinth. 


Fifty miles of shelves in Widener 
alone move many users to leave a trail of 
breadcrumbs behind them. Tunnels lead 
from Widener Library to Lamont Li- 
brary, Pusey Library, Houghton Library 
and, it is rumored, the Dumbarton Oaks 
Research Library Collection for Byzan- 
tine Studies in Washington, DC. Con- 
struction of a tunnel to the Italian Ren- 
aissance Library in Florence, Italy is said 
to be underway. 


W.,, all these tunnels? Because all 


construction must go under the founda- 
tion to avoid moving one stone of the 
Widener facade, as Mrs. Widener speci- 
fied. The one exception is the walkway to 
Houghton Library, cleverly built through 
a window. (Interesting lady, that Mrs. 
Widener. She also requested that all in- 
coming freshmen be required to swim 
two laps in Harvard's pool, because her 
bibliophile son Harry died on the Ti- 
tanic, 500 miles from dry land. That's 250 


miles a lap. Harry was about to step 
aboard a lifeboat, but ran back to his 
room to fetch a copy of Sir Francis 
Bacon's Essaies. The tragedy was that the 
book was only a second edition.) 


HUL isn’t a library, it’s a dormitory. 
Some students have been known to spend 
more time in the library than in the 
dorms, and one oft-repeated graffito 
salves their guilt: “If you lived here, 
you'd be home by now.” Students who 
stuck their stockinged feet on the tables 
and sacked out in the reference room 
were a source of constant consternation 
to librarians until a group of visiting 
Moslem scholars was deeply impressed 
by the great respect the students ex- 
pressed by taking their shoes off while 
inside the library. 


HUL isn’t a library, it’s a billboard. One 
year, just before the Harvard-Yale game, 
some Yalies painted “BEAT HARVARD” 
in large blue letters on Widener’s hallowed 
pillars. And Harvard won. + 
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OF ENGINEERING 


A little information can 


tell you a lot about a 
school. For instance... 


last year over 500 


employers sought MSOE 


graduates in engineering, 
engineering technology, 
and management. To tell 
you. why would take a 
book. Why not send for 
the book? Write to 


Admissions (Dept. BP), 
Post Office Box 644, 


Milwaukee, Wi 53201 
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1977 FALL CLASSES BEGIN 
SEPTEMBER 7 


Approved for training Veterans 
Placement Service 


° ANNOUNCING 
° SPEECH 


°NEWSCASTING 

° SPORTSCASTING 

° DISC JOCKEYING 

¢ COMMERCIAL & SCRIPT 


WRITING 
¢ PRODUCING 
° DIRECTING 
° ACTING 
MAKE-UP 


Classes begin September, January & June 


Day & Evening Divisions 


“© 


ete « 


Licensed by the Commonwealth of Massachusetts. Dept of Educabon 


For further information, call or write: 


®LELAND POWERS SCHOOL 


70 Brookline Ave. 
Boston, MA 02215 
(617) 247-1300 


DAY | — JUNE 6-JULY 7 


DAY II — JULY 11-AUGUST 10 
EVENING — JUNE 6-JULY 27 


Evening Registration — May 31 & June 1 


6-9 p.m. 


Day Registration — 10-4 (weekdays) 
Also by mail or in person in advance. 


For a catalog, write or telephone: 
Continuing Education — MCC 


P.O. Box T, Bedford, Mass. 01730 


275-8910 


LOOK TO THE FUTURE 


if YOU LIKE WORKING WITH YOUR HANDS > 


then ATI may be your answer. ATI is a specialty school " ’ / 
that only trains in air conditioning and refrigeration and Aare! 


119 
Dover St. 


Somerville 02144 


there are no academic subjects, add this to smaller class- 
es for individual attention, and the result is JOB OPPORTUNITIES 


Next Class April 1977 iam Approved for Veterans 


Air Conditioning 
Refrigeration 


@ AlLin-one program 

@ Classes, morning, 
afternoon, evening 

@ Budget pions, Financial 
Aid 

@ Full and Part time 


CALL MR. MATZA 


625-7700 


LICENSED BY DEPT. OF ED. COMMONWEALTH OF MASS. 
A.T.1. OF REFRIGERATION & AIR CONDITIONING 
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dramatics, poetry 
and movementin 


the classroom 


june 27 - july 15, 1977 
@ graduate course 9-12am 


Department of Education Tufts University Medtord, MA 02155 
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SIMMONS COLLEGE SUMMER SESSION 


A private college for studies in the liberal arts and professions, located in Boston. 
Summer session is co-educational. Most courses are four credits; tuition is $109 per credit. 
Dormitory accommodations are available; single rooms are $37.50 per week. 


UNDERGRADUATE AND GRADUATE 
LIBERAL ARTS AND PROFESSIONAL COURSES 


Session I (undergraduate) May 23 - July 1 
¢ Behavioral Implications for Women in Management 
¢ Calculus III, IV 
¢ Basic Concepts of Pharmacology 
* Developmental Psychology 
¢ And Others 
Session II (graduate) June 27 - August 5 
¢ Educational Psychology (2 credits) 
e Emerging Energy Policies: Impact on the Family (2 credits) 
¢ Spanish Conversation and Composition for Teachers of Other Languages 
¢ Sex Education in the School and Community (2 credits) 


e And Others 
ART THERAPY 


THE CONTEMPORARY WORLD OF 
CHILDREN’S LITERATURE 
WOMEN IN EDUCATIONAL 


ADMINISTRATION 
— graduate credit available — 
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SPECIAL 
INSTITUTES: 


July 5-22 














For further information, 
please detach and return this form to: Summer Session Office 


Simmons College 
or call: (617) 738-2151 300 The Fenway, Boston, MA 02115 






Please send information as indicated to: C] Piceaat beeaiens wad 
pre-registration form 

Name: ———————_—$$_$ $$ ___—__—_ 

Address: rt Art Therapy brochure 






The Contemporary World of 
Children’s Literature brochure 






Women in Educational 
Administration brochure 






University 
Bookstores 








Book Cellar 
775 Commonwealth 
Basement, Union Building 


stores 
to serve you 


Shoppe 
775 Commonwealth 
First Floor, Union Building 


Art Supply Shop 


855 Commonweaith 
School of Fine & Applied Arts 
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Rare coin: 


Paying your way 


Where has 


all the money gone? 


by Kathryn Polhemus 


M... money for college 


scholarships and loans is avail- 
able today than ever before — but 
more students need it and rising 
costs devour it. And the process 
for getting it has become so com- 
plicated that students and their 
families are urged to begin look- 
ing for information about ex- 
penses and available aid as far in 
advance as possible — say, two to 
three years before Freshman 
Comp meets for the first time. 
In the last 10 years, as the fed- 
eral government has footed more 
and more of the bills for higher 


education, need has replaced - 


scholastic achievement as the ma- 
jor yardstick for allocating funds. 

Stephen Collins, financial aid 
director at Boston College, says, 
“The federal government got in- 
volved because of rising costs, 
and the government set the tone 
for aid distribution. When the 
schools perceived the change, 
they began to stress need as a cri- 
terion, too.” 

A decade ago many students 
received free rides to college as a 
reward for good grades, high test 
scores and athletic prowess. Mon- 
ey went to students whose famil- 
ies might have been able to af- 
ford to pay their way, while less 


Illustration by Rich Eivers 





affluent students lost vut. The old 
system also worked against stu- 
dents from urban high schools, 
which were unable to provide the 
facilities, programs and low 
teacher-student ratios available at 
wealthier suburban high schools. 
A pay-as-you-go education is 
still almost impossible for stu- 
dents from poor families. And 
there are some problems scholar- 
ships don’t even touch, like ap- 
plication fees and the common re- 
quirement that students shell out 
a deposit upon acceptance, be- 
fore they know whether they will 
receive enough aid to pay for 
their attendance. And although 
financial aid usually takes into ac- 
count some living expenses (be- 
yond tuition and fees), many 
poorer students must help sup- 
port their families — a situation 
with which most scholarship pro- 
grams are unable to contend. 


Meermmie the pool of stu- 


dents who need help grows stead- 
ily. ‘More students are looking 
for assistance,’ according to 
Chris Stokes, financial aid di- 
rector at Wheelock College. “A 
family making $15,000 a year 

Continued on page 24 
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Liberal Arts ; 
Management : 
PublicandCommunity § 
Service ; 

e 
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$25 per undergraduate credit ; 
$40 per graduate credit 
Courses begin June 5th 4 


and 13th. 


For information send 
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Meet new and exciting 
people for a 
Summer Experience 
with 


DIVISION OF CONTINUING 


EDUCATION & SPECIAL PROGRAMS 


FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 01701 
TEL. 875-5050 
UNDERGRADUATE & 


GRADUATE LEVEL COURSES 
Beginning Evenings, June 20th 
Beginning Days, July 5th 


FRAMINGHAM STATE COLLEGE 

Division of Continuing Education & 
Programs - Dept. P 

Framingham, Mass. 01701 
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Sometimes some 
great notions 


The plot to change Harvard 


by Jeff Sommer 


H.....: is the oldest university in 


the United States — more than a century 
older, in fact, than the United States. It is 
the richest university in the world, and 
understandably proud of its accomplish- 
ments, history, and traditions. 

In Harvard Yard, where — just a few 
feet from the bustle of Harvard Square — 
one finds grand old trees, ivy-covered 
buildings, bookish-looking scholars and 
scholars-in-training, this pride is almost 
palpable. Except for the rock ‘n’ roll 
streaming from dorm windows, the Yard 
seems to belong to an earlier and simpler 
century. Indeed, Harvard often appears 
to be — and to want to remain — pre- 
served, however imperfectly, in the am- 
ber of its own traditions. 

But Harvard is changing, and in a ten- 
tative way, it is even choosing to change 
— a fact not so obvious to undergrad- 
uates, whose perspective is limited to the 
four years of their residence; nor to grad- 
uate students over the average seven 
years that it takes to complete a doctor- 
ate these days. Seven years amounts to 
little more than a lingering afternoon in 
the University’s life. 

“Changing Harvard is a very, very 
slow process,” says Peter S. McKinney, 
Acting Dean of the Graduate School of 
Arts and Sciences. “Harvard works on a 
kind of glacial time-scale. That's both its 
strength and its weakness.” 

At present, the Harvard faculty is en- 
gaged in what Phyllis Keller, Assistant 
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Dean of the Faculty of Arts and Sciences, 
calls ‘“‘the most thorough re-examination 
of undergraduate education undertaken 
by the University since the end of World 
War II.’ At Harvard, though, the pres- 
ent has a way of extending far back into 
the past — and well into the future. 

The current debate over undergrad- 
uate education, for instance, was for- 
mally initiated in October of 1974, when 
Henry Rosovsky, dean of the Faculty of 
Arts and Sciences, wrote in a widely dis- 
tributed “Letter to the Faculty on Under- 
graduate Education,” “I believe that the 
problems of undergraduate education are 
sufficiently serious, important, and cap- 
able of solution to warrant a major com- 
mitment of time and energy, over the next 
few years, to the task of re-evaluation 
and reformulation.” 


Ay coortng to Rosovsky’s analysis, 
these ‘‘problems” derived primarily from 
the ferment on campus in the ‘60s and 


from the university's expansion since . 


1945, the last time undergraduate educa- 
tion had been similarly reviewed. 
Characteristically, Rosovsky’s letter 
has not yet led the faculty to make any 
concrete reforms. Over the past two-and- 
a-half years, task forces were formed to 


study such matters as “concentrations” : 
(undergraduate majors), “‘core curricu- “ 
lum and other non-concentration op- O 
tions,” “educational resources,” “peda- 3 
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University of Massachusetts at Amherst 


The glories and beauties of the Asian civilizations in which 
Buddhism grew and flourished are better appreciated and en- 
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their study is to respect them and to gain a better picture of our 
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SUMMER SESSION 1977 


Music — June 27-August 5 
Drama — June 27-August 5 
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Boston Conservatory of Music 
8 The Fenway 
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- gogical improvement,” “advising and 
counseling,” “composition of the stu- 
dent body” and “‘college life.” It is only 
within the past few months that the fac- 
ulty has begun debating possible change 
in the undergraduate curriculum and re- 
quirements. Other matters, such as “‘col- 
lege life,” have yet to be discussed by the 
full faculty. 

‘At the very earliest, it'll be at least the 
end of next year before the faculty will 
vote on making any substantive chan- 
ges,” Keller says. “And any changes ap- 
proved then ‘wouldn't be put into effect 
until the following year.” 

Nevertheless, both undergraduate and 
graduate education have become prob- 
lematic enough to have provoked a de- 
bate that is occupying a considerable 
amount of faculty time. 

Although it would be foolhardy to bet 
that the faculty will decide to change the 
traditional Harvard education by one 
iota, the current review has excited a good 
deal of interest in educational circles out- 
side the University. 


A, issue is a fundamental question: 


what is an educated person? A classic an- 
swer was supplied by the 1945 study, 
General Education In A Free Society, of- 
ten called the Redbook because of its 
binding’s color. 

According to Keller, “‘When the Red- 
book was written, people were looking 
for overarching principles. We were just 
coming out of the war. The Redbook said 
we need to ensure that every student 
understands the history of democratic in-- 
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stitutions, because that’s the only way 
that the values of our society — which 
everyone believed was the best kind of 
society — could survive. And the authors 
of the Redbook saw themselves as hav- 
ing a grand purpose. They were addres- 
sing themselves to the problem of higher 
education for the whole nation . . . . This 
time around, the faculty has set itself a 
much more modest task. The current 
study takes off from an entirely differ- 
ent starting point: what can we do to real- 
ize the best possible education for under- 
graduates of Harvard College? . . . It rep- 
resents an attempt, after the ‘60s, to take 
stock of where we are and where we want 
to go-”’ 


Ne 


I, his 1974 letter, Rosovsky expressed 
the view that the faculty ought to rede- 
fine Harvard's “collegiate purpose” for 
several reasons. First was that “the ex- 
traordinary accumulation of informa- 
tion, the development of new fields and 
methodologies’’ had made higher educa- 
tion an increasingly specialized en- 
deavor, and was threatening to turn the 
Harvard course catalogue into a com-’ 
pendium as bulky as the Manhattan tele- 
phone directory. Given this expanded 
field, what were the skills and bodies of 
knowledge that all Harvard undergrad- 
uates should master? 

Second was that “we are near the end 
of a turbulent decade ... a decade in 
which social and political issues fre- 
quently dominated academic discourse”’ 
— years which left Rosovsky ‘with the 
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Deans Henry Rosovsky (left) and Peter McKinney (right) Continued on page 22 
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Cornell Law School 
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Notions 


Continued from page 21 

feeling that an older community 
of beliefs and values has been dis- 
placed without a satisfactory sub- 
stitute.” 

Third were economic con- 
siderations. ‘There is little evi- 
dence yet that the curriculum has 
suffered from budgetary con- 
straint. But when the time comes 
for us to make economies, it will 
be well for us to have agreed on 
those aspects of the undergrad- 
uate curriculum which are least 
expendable.” 

“Finally,”” Rosovsky stated, “’ I 
am motivated by a sense that the 
undergraduate population has not 
received its fair share of the re- 
cent intellectual additions to our 
resources.” 

In November of 1976, Ros- 
ovsky wrote another report, ‘“Un- 
dergraduate Education: Defining 
the Issues,’’ which summarized 
the faculty’s conclusions to that 
date. Not very surprisingly, they 
amounted to a restatement of the 
basics of the traditional Harvard 
education. 

Included in the list of “essen- 
tials’’ were an ability ‘‘to think 
and write clearly and effec- 
tively.” Expository writing has 
been a required part of under- 
graduate education at Harvard 
“for as long as I remember,” says 
Ted Wilcox, director of General 
Education. A requirement that all 
students know something of the 
humanities, the natural and so- 
cial sciences, has been and will 
likely continue to be a basic part 
of the curriculum. And the “con- 
centration,” or major require- 
ment, will almost certainly be 
conserved. There were a few new 
wrinkles, however. 

Rosovsky wrote, “An educa- 
ted person is expected to have 
some understanding of, and ex- 
perience in thinking about, mor- 
al and ethical problems.” This has 
always been an implicit part of 
the traditional liberal arts educa- 
tion, but few colleges have at- 
tempted to tackle the problem di- 
rectly, by imposing a kind of 
“ethics requirement.”” According 
to Keller, though, the faculty has 
been wrestling with ways ~f 
building ‘ethics’ into the cvr- 
riculum — without having yet ar- 
rived at a satisfactory solution. 

Rosovsky, an expert in Japan- 
ese economic history, also wrote, 
“An educated American, in the 
last third of this century, cannot 
be provincial in the sense of be- 
ing ignorant of other cultures and 
other times.” 

Finally, Rosovsky also in- 
cluded ‘‘good manners and high 
aesthetic and moral standards” in 
his list of qualities characterizing 
the educated person. This goal 
would, presumably, be achieved 
as the cumulative result of the 
Harvard experience; no one has 
proposed instituting courses in 
“good manners and high aes- 
thetic and moral standards.” 


oe the undergraduate 
requirements have consisted of 
courses mandated by the depart- 
ment of a student's concentra- 
tion, “general education” cour- 
ses designed to impart broad hu- 
manistic knowledge and skills, 
and a foreign-language require- 
ment. Under a plan now being 
discussed by the faculty, the con- 
centration. and foreign-language 
requirements would be retained, 
but the general education re- 
quirement would be pared to a 
“core curriculum” to deliver bas- 
ic humanistic training, including 
such untraditional requirements 
as “‘non-Western culture’ and 
ethics. 

Another problem cited in Ros- 
ovsky’s 1974 letter was that dur- 
ing the previous 20 years ‘the 
combined size of the senior and 
junior faculty increased substan- 








tially,” but “there are indications 
that undergraduate contact with 
the faculty did not increase in 
proportion.”” The number of 
courses offered primarily for 
graduate students shot up dra- 
matically, and the burden of 
teaching undergraduates fell in- 


creasingly on the shoulders of 


graduate fellows. 

This phenomenon was caused 
partly by an increase in the size of 
the graduate school during the 
boom years of the last decade. Ac- 
cording to administration figures, 
enrollment in the Graduate 
School of Arts .and Sciences 
was 2200 in 1960. By 1967, it had 
climbed to 3100. The faculty 
came to believe that the school 
had become bloated, that educa- 
tional quality had deteriorated 
while employment opportunities 
for PhDs were declining sharply. 
The graduate school has been re- 
duced to 2200 students this year, 
an enrollment which McKinney 
says will likely remain stable for 
some time. 

In his 1974 letter, Rosovsky 
asked, ‘‘How can faculty resour- 
ces freed by the declining size of 
the graduate school best be di- 
rected to the needs of undergrad- 
uates? Would it be desirable to ex- 
pect every faculty member to par- 
ticipate in tutorials and seminars 
designed exclusively for under- 
graduates?” 


N. decision has been reached 


on this question yet, in part be- 
cause, as McKinney warns, “ It 
has become increasingly clear that 
you can’t make recommenda- 
tions about the undergraduate 
curriculum without taking into 
account the effect on graduate 
education, because of the role of 
teaching fellows in undergrad- 
uate tutorials, and as section lead- 
ers in the middle-level lecture 
courses .... The extent to which 
we have come to depend on grad- 
uate students is not necessarily 
good either for the undergrad- 
uate college or for the graduate 
students themselves. 

“The number of college-age 
people in the country has been 
declining and will continue to de- 
cline. There are going to be much 
fewer jobs in the sort of institu- 
tions that Harvard PhD’s have 
traditionally sought to enter. An 
awful lot of people were trained 
in the ‘60s. There’s already a big 
cadre of young tenured faculty 
people in the better universities. 

“People are reassuring them- 
selves with the statistic that 95 
percent of Harvard PhDs get jobs. 
That’s misleading. The problem 
isn’t the first job, it’s the tenured 
job five years down the road. 
Very few of the people now en- 
tering graduate school will be get- 
ting those tenured jobs.” 

McKinney suggests that the 
faculty will have to re-evaluate 
the purpose of graduate as well as 
undergraduate education. ‘’ In 
light of the job market,” he says, 
‘‘we've got a responsibility to pre- 
pare students to work outside the 
major research institutions.” 

The debate over these issues 
will likely continue for some time. 
‘Dean Rosovsky has made it 
clear that he isn’t seeking preci- 
pitate change,’’ McKinney says. 
‘He would prefer that the fac- 
ulty discuss the issues carefully, 
that when it makes changes the 
changes be substantive.” 

Whatever reforms are made at 
Harvard, they will occur so grad- 
ually that when they come they 
will appear to have the inevi- 
tability of fate. Conscious that 
other faculties are watching the 
country’s oldest university de- 
cide its policies for the final third 
of the century, Harvard's profes- 
sors ate deliberating with a keen 
awareness of their institution's 
distinguished traditions. Abrupt 
or even prompt change has never 
been conspicuously among 
them. 
































People who work with People 


Because they are the most important 
People in the world, we are committed 
to their professional and personal devel- 
opment. We offer master’s degree pro- 
grams for educators and human/social 
services personnel. Master's degree can- 
didates use their current jobs as learning 
laboratories. Related course work, peer 
group support and weekend workshops 
complement the job-based learning. 

We are now conducting interviews for 
programs beginning June, 1977. 

For further information, call Ann 
Lebreck at (617) 492-5108 
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& gestalt. There will be opportunities to lead 
groups with supervision. Students will also ex- 
plore bioenergetics, guided fantasy, massage, 
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® Credit at your college at | 
¢ Campus free college credit 
@ Room and board included 
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| Summer intensive Program , New England Center, Box 575, Amherst, Ma. 01002 (413) 549-0886 
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Money 


Continued from page 18 

might not have looked for aid ten 
years ago. Now they are. The 
moneys are not growing as quick- 
ly, I’m afraid.” 

Paying for college is fast be- 
coming a problem for the middle 
class. The cost for one child can 
run from $8000 to $14,000 for 
four years, according to one di- 
rectory on financial aid. This 
amount may be more than the 
family’s mortgage, and there is a 
shorter time in which to pay it 
off. Efforts are being made on the 
federal level to expand the eligi- 
bility bracket in federal pro- 
grams to include more families in 
the $15,000-to-$17,000 range. 

To help as many students as 
possible, college aid offices are 
developing package plans com- 
bining outright grants, loans and 
work-study jobs. The money 
comes from federal and state gov- 
ernments, institutional funds, 
commercial lending institutions 
and private organizations. 

The current federal programs 
are the Supplemental Educa- 
tional Opportunity Grant 
(SEOG), the Basic Educational 
Opportunity Grant (BEOG) and 
the National Direct Student 
Loans. The SEOG is allocated 
through the colleges, the BEOG 
through the Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare 
(although colleges process the ap- 
plications). There has been some 
effort by the Carter administra- 
tion to eliminate the loan pro- 
gram, but for the moment federal 
loans continue. 

Working with a budget of $11- 


million, the Massachusetts Board 
of Higher Education distributes 
grants to some 22,000 students 
each year. The board’s scholar- 
ship officer, Conrad Kohler re- 
ports that funding has not in- 
creased though the number of ap- 
plicants continues to rise. The 
grants are made according to costs 
— $300 for cheaper state schools, 
$900 for more expensive private 
ones. 

Grave Muscarella, assistant di- 
rector of financial aid at UMass- 
Boston, says that school is in good 
shape for federal aid. ‘Because of 
the growth of the Columbia Point 
campus, we've been able to jus- 
tify the increases,” she says. 
“Most of our students are inde- 
pendent, working. The average 
age is 25.” Still, there are mon- 
ey problems at the school. Last 
year tuition went up. ‘ Now tui- 
tion waivers are available to some 
students,” Muscarella says, “us- 
ually students not eligible for lar- 
ger grants.” 

Work-study programs are 
available at most Boston-area col- 
leges. About 700 students work 
an average of 10 to 12 hours a 
week at UMass-Boston. About 
350 students will be working full- 
time this summer; maximum pay 
is $3.50 an hour. 


A recent report by the Col- 


lege Entrance Examination Board 
(CEEB) indicates that prospec- 
tive students often get a distorted 
view of college costs and avail- 
able aid, and that financial aid is 
awarded on the basis of intuition 
rather than through clear policy 
decisions. 


his could 
be your 


brightest 
summer ever. 


Expand your mind and enjoy your summer. Spend 
four days a week at Suffolk University and have a 
three-day weekend to relax. Two 6-week sessions, 
Monday to Thursday, with some Fridays to make up 
for holidays. A wide range of graduate and under- 
graduate courses will help you accelerate your edu- 
cation or enrich your life. Liberal Arts, Science, Edu- 
cation, Journalism, Business Administration; and 
Public Administration. Evening Classes also available. 

Suffolk is air-conditioned, close to all public 
transportation, and right in the center of Boston's 
historic, cultural and recreational activities. Don't 
waste another summer. Send for free bulletin. 
Registration: May 23 and July 5 
First Six-Week Session— May 24-July 1 
Eight-Week Evening Session —May 24-July 15 
Second Six-Week Day Session — July 6-August 12 
Plus Special Short Courses and Institutes 





Suffolk University, Summer Session 


Beacon Hill, Boston, MA 02114 


Sounds like a bright idea. Please send me complete infor- 
mation on Summer at Suffolk University. 


Name 
Address 
City 
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Suffolk University selects students without regard to race, color, handicap. 
religion, sex, national origin, age. marital or parental status 


lifetime learning 
" SUFFOLK 
UNIVERSITY 








This contention was sup- 
ported by talks with local aid of- 
ficers. Bunker Hill Community 
College financial aid director Ann 
Plante says she prefers to help 
more students partially, rather 
than fewer students fully. “We 
have a lot of self-supporting stu- 
dents and single-parent stu- 
dents,”’ she says. “ I’d say we're 
meeting 60 to 70 percent of their 
needs. They have to scrimp — 
hitch to school, cut down on food. 
Some students can’t make it, but 
most have stayed.” 


While most aid officials say 
funds are increasing, they admit 
students have to scramble to put 
together the money for an educa- 
tion. Even then, ‘‘they won't live 
in the lap of luxury for four 
years,” says Muscarella. 

Plante says, “We're doing a de- 
cent job of keeping people in 
school. There’s always an unmet 
need, but if students are really 
motivated, they'll make it.” 


Boston College’s Collins says 
half of BC’s students apply for 
aid, ‘‘and nearly everyone gets 
something. We have no wide- 
spread inability to have a decent 
life while in school.” He adds, 
“We lose some students after the 
freshman year, but we try not to 
entice them with a high amount 
the first year. We gear the fresh- 
man aid package to give an idea of 
what they can get, and we try to 
include yearly increases for ris- 
ing costs.”’ 


Private colleges have an addi- 
tional source of financial aid — in- 
stitutional funds. Schools with 
large endowments, like Harvard, 
draw on interest, tuition dollars 


and alumni donations to provide 
students with scholarships. Less 
wealthy private colleges and uni- 
versities may run into problems, 
and the CEEB report contends 
many schools intentionally with- 
hold information on costs and aid 
from students because ‘‘the truth 
will scare them away.” 

The problems continue after 
admission. A graduate student at 
a local private college expressed 
frustration with the school’s fin- 
ancial aid system which, at the 
graduate level often combines 
teaching duties with grants. 
“Teaching is fine, until you have 
to start worrying about whether 
you'll get the job for the next 
year. They run you in circles, cut 
you back, cut you out com- 
pletely and finally re-hire you. 
But only after weeks of hassles, 
and then they tell you that you 
should spend more time writing 
your thesis,”’ he says. 


Ku in circles seems to be 


an integral part of the process. 
Financial aid officers spend a 
good part of their time helping stu- 
dents slog through the long and 
confusing procedures, and they 
all stress the need to apply early 
for every program available, ob- 
serve the deadlines and fill out the 
applications scrupulously. 

“The incredible amount of 
paperwork involved” is cited as 
one of the reasons a large Boston 
bank has cut back on its student 
loans. The process “involves ex- 
tensive credit checks and forms 
sent to the university, parents and 
the government, sometimes in 
triplicate,” says a spokesperson 





for the First National Bank of 
Boston. 

Also, the seven percent flat in- 
terest rate (with a three percent 
adjustment factor to cover 
changes in the prime rate) is not 
nearly so attractive as the margin 
on other loans. In addition, the 
secondary market for student 
loans, wherein banks buy and sell 
paper on the loans they have out- 
standing, is poor. 

As a result, the First National 
spokesperson said, “Funds al- 
located a couple of years ago for 
student loans were committed and 
are still tied up. We’re not ac- 
cepting applications for new 
loans.”’ 

But Helge Holst, president of 
the Massachusetts Higher Educa- 
tion Assistance Corporation, 
which supervises bank loans, 
paints a rosier general picture. 
Low-interest student-loan funds 
“have gone up steadily year after 
year, and more lenders come into 
the program all the time,” he 
says. Loan moneys have nearly 
doubled isnce 1972, according to 
Holst, and there are currently 
more than 355 lenders in the 
state. He recommends that stu- 
dents apply to their local banks 
and credit unions for aids. One of 
several financial aid directories 
also says the local level is a good 
place to look for aid, especially 
from private sources; students 
may find home-town lenders 
friendlier and more flexible. 

For the most part, it seems, col- 
lege is within the financial grasp 
of an increasing number of stu- 
dents. But if you can’t pay your 
way, you'll certainly pay your 
dues. 





Education at : 
Social Research 
The New School offers two programs leading to the Bachelor of Arts Degree: the Senior 
College and the Seminar College. These programs provide a rich variety of ways for 
students who have completed a minimum of one year of undergraduate education to 
continue their undergraduate studies. While most fuil-time students spend two or three 


years at The New School, some come for their Junior year only while maintaining 
matriculated status elsewhere. 


Senior College 


eis fully integrated with the general curriculum; 
students.choose from hundreds of courses offered 
each semester by The New School in the 
Humanities, Social Sciences, Languages, Writing, 


Film, etc.; 


eallows the full- or part-time student to design an 
individual program, with classes at convenient day, 


evening, and weekend hours; 


eis especially suited to the student who is seeking a 
diversity of learning experiences and who does not 


Seminar College 


eis a collection of intensive seminars in subjects 
ranging from“Problems inThinking, Imagination and 
Invention” to “Space, Time-and Relativity;” from 
“Greek Philosophy” to “Political Economy and Social 


Change in Latin America;” supplemented by the 


multiple academic resources of The New School: 


«provides workshops in various areas which enable 


students and faculty to explore issues of particular 


require or desire the traditional collegiate experi- 


ence of clubs, dormitories and other non-academic 


aspects of undergraduate life. 


All regular financial aid programs are available to 


qualified degree candidates 


The New School for Social Research is fully-accredited 
as a university by the Middle States Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools and chartered as a 
university by the Regents of the State of New York 


For further information, call Maureen Costello, 


(212) 741-5665 


66 West 12th Street, New York 10011 


interest to themselves in other contexts than the 
traditional classroom setting; 


eis designed primarily for the full-time day student 


who is seeking an intensive and sophisticated lib- 
eral arts curriculum, with small classes, emphasis 
On active student participation and intellectual 


community. 


application for: 


Name 


Address 
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Office of Educational Advising BP 
New School for Social Research, 
66 West 12th St., New York 10011 


Please send information and 


D Senior College 0 Seminar College 








Tales 


Continued from page 6 

“Hello, Joe,” she said, as if the 
name were tattooed on my fore- 
head. She steered me over to the 
beanie table. I told her thanks, 
but I didn’t want one. She told 
me it was mandatory to have one. 
I soon learned that most aspects 
of life at Roquefort College fell 
into one of two categories: man- 
datory and forbidden. ‘That will 
be a dollar,” said the lady behind 
the beanie table. ‘’ Isn't it covered 
by my NJ State scholarship?” | 
whimpered. Well, I bought the 
thing, but I only wore it when I 
saw Mary out of the corner of my 
eye. Survival schemes were al- 
ready beginning to form in my 
head. I told everyone that I was a 
sophomore transfer from An- 
tioch. It worked beautifully. 





= 
In just a few months The Bryman 
School can prepare you for a re- 
warding career as a medical assist- 
ant, dental assistant, or medical 
office manager. 


Then you could be the one to 
change a little boy's fear to the 
look of love. 


Write now for our free illus- 
trated brochure, “Learning To 
Work In A Doctor's World.” 


it could be the most meaningful 
thing you'll ever do. 





Nobody recorded my name for 
beanie resistance, and I would 
not have to kiss a wet chicken at 
kangaroo court. Geoffrey 
, chief photog for the 
Roquefortian, the school news- 





Paper, was lining up the frosh 


and fiddling with the match 
needle of his Yashica Lynx. 
“Say cheese,” said Geoffrey, 
and we squinted into eternity. 
This was the old campus. The 
women lived here, as they had 
since the mid-19th century when 
the place was a seminary. Per- 
haps our initial festivities were 
designed to assure men and 
women that they would have 
some limited access to each other. 
Just how limited we would dis- 
cover at a later time. That after- 


. noon we were driven to the corn- 


fields at the edge of town where 
the men’s dorms : were located. 
This was the new campus, a small 


323 
Brookline, MA 02146 
(617) 232-6035 


Boylston Street 
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cluster of buildings that re- 
sembled hunting lodges and over- 
sized hot-dog stands. Students 
were transported between cam- 
puses by bus for classes and so- 
cial activities. 

One of our first social activ- 
ities came without warning at 
1:30 am. on September 26, 
when a number of beer-bellied 
cretins burst into the dormitories 
to drag freshmen to the old cam- 
pus for the traditional ditch-dig. 
I concealed myself in a small 
cabinet near the ceiling. But I got 
to thinking, perhaps one day I 
would like to write about the 
events of this night, and that 
won't be possible unless I par- 
ticipate. So I came down and al- 
lowed myself to be seized. De- 
spite the fact that I was sober and 
weighed only 150 pounds, it took 
five of the baboons to get me into 
a Car. 


Courses in the following fields: 


Biology 
Chemistry 
Education 
English 
Fine Arts 
German 


Legal Studies 
Physics 
Politics 
Pre-medical 
Psychology 
Spanish 


We were forced to dig a ditch 
on an ugly patch of ground by the 
river. By all accounts, our class 
was more spirited than most. 
There were shovels swung, and 
people run down by motor 
scooters while attempting es- 
cape. Others were thrown into the 
river or dragged over sharp 
stones. Despite the fact that I 
continued to keep five morons oc- 
cupied, I survived the night 
without injury. Some of the 
others were not so lucky. 


I wasn’t all bad. I had never 
dated in high school, but in my 
first month at Roquefort I went 
out with 23 women. Then I fell 
hard for one of them and got my 


heart stomped. 


Drinking was forbidden on 
campus, and sex was strongly dis- 


couraged. But on any warm night | 


you could hear the cornfields 
moaning and sighing and retch- 
ing. There were campfires and 
guitars and singing under the 
mad white moon. You couldn't 
even walk into an empty class- 
room. The labyrinthine corridors 
of the old seminary were ideally 
suited for such intrigue, and 
memories of old wood and young 
flesh haunt all who were there. 
Strange, what is forgotten in 
the alphabet soup of life and what 
comes bubbling to the surface. I 
remember now an early encoun- 
ter with upperclassman Francois 





and the unofficial towel-fighting 
champion of the school. As fate 
would have it, our meeting was at 
the entrance of the shower shared 
by the men in our suite. We were 
armed and vulnerable. Francois 

Continued on page 26 


The Summer Program offers selected courses generally 


given at Brandeis during the traditional academic year, 


and all are taught by fulltime Brandeis faculty 
members. Students have the advantage of studying at a 
suburban campus, without the cares of parking and 
other problems encountered in an urban setting. 
Summer students have full use of all Brandeis 
facilities, including tennis courts and indoor 
swimming. The University’s apartments, offering two 
and three bedrooms with kitchen facilities, are also 
available. Registration opens May 2. For additional 


information, call 647-2172 or write to the Brandeis 
Summer Program, Brandeis University, 


Waitham, Mass. 02154. 





, a soccer star from Paris . 
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It's all here at C.W. Post: a beautiful 350- 
acre campus, less than an hour from midtown 
Manhattan and the Hamptons, minutes from 
beaches and golf courses .. . residence halls, 
theaters, sports facilities. 

It's The Summer Place . . . to accelerate 
your education, enrich your life, meet your 
career/life style objectives. 

j A full range of undergraduate, graduate, 
weekend college and continuing education (non- 
degree credit) courses . .. plus special institutes 


and workshops. 


3 Summer Sessions (day and evening): 
May 20-June 23/June 24-July 28/July 29-Sept. 1 
Weekend College Session begins June 25, 


July 9 or 10 


Summer courses are also available at the Suffolk Branch 
Campus, Brentwood, L./. e (516) 273-5112 
For the Summer Bulletin, phone (516) 299-2431 


or write: 


of Special Programs, Box H 


LONG ISLAND UNIVERSITY Cp 


C.W. post center 


GREENVALE, NEW YORK 11548 


~ Qoyour 
summerthing 
aremerson 


Join the men and women, 


professionals and non- 


professionals exploring the Russia and Romania 
new and exciting avenues 
of communications open 
at Emerson this summer. 


Day and evening 
programs include: 

* Special Workshops 
In-depth, participation 


programs in Shakespear- 
ean Theatre, Youtheatre, 
Communication Skills, and Three-weeks of concen- 


* Study Tour Visiting 


Amonth-long, 10,000 mile 
odyssey to study the 
people, places, customs 
and culture of Russia and 
Romania. With visits to 


ling. and Human Relations. range of artistic, creative 
and communicative 
subjects. 

* Regular Session, 

July 
With courses in acting, 
speech pathology and au- 
diology, creative writing, 


- August 24 


Moscow, Lenningrad, Kiev, radio, television,-film, liberal 


Bucharest and Brazov. 
* Minimester Session, 
June 6-24 


Communications Counsel- trated study in a wide 


Emerson College, 


arts and industrial com- 
munications. 

For course descriptions and 
further information, mail 


Division of Continuing Education and Summer Session 


Name 


Emerson College 


Summer '77 

148 Beacon Street 
Boston, MA 02116 
(617) 262-2050 


State 
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Ecole Francaise 


Second summer season: Six 
weeks in France to improve 
French language, culture, cCui- 
sine. Ideally located between two 
superb beaches on Brittany 
Coast. Tennis, swimming, sailing. 
Excursions to Mont St. Michel, 













For A Few STUDENTS 


COLLEGE SEEMS TOO LIMITED 
but you can’t earn a B.A. Degree in 





KENYA -— studying wildlife conservation 
ENGLAND -— working with a youth group 
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GUATEMALA -~ assisting in a health clinic 
INDIA -— living in an ashram 
JAPAN — apprenticing to a potter 





i ? Quimper, the chateaux of the 
— THT Te Loire, ending with a week in Paris. 
+ FRIENDS WORLD COLLEGE Only $1350 plus air fare. 


STUDENTS CAN! 
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Live and learn in many cultures 





Box S, Huntington, N.Y. 11743 
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EDUCATION FOR A SMALL PLANET 


INTERNSHIP AND SEMINAR 
IN HUMAN ECOLOGY, FALL 1977 


Practical experience and theoretical study of the individual/ 
social/ environmental mix. 


alternative energy * non-growth economics « alternative life 
styles, institutions and environments ¢ shelter design food 
production ¢ land use ¢ politics of technology 


The Center will provide housing, supervised internship, and 
the Human Ecology Seminar. Tuition is $1300/semester. 


For ee contact your college field placement office or 
CHES. 


THE BOSTON PHOENIX, SECTION FOUR, EDUCATION, APRIL12, 1977 


Center for Human Ecology Studies PO Box 242 Freeport 
Maine 04032 


The Center does not discriminate on the basis of race, color, 
sex, age, national and ethnic origin in the administration of its 
educational and admission policies. 








SUMMER 


IN NEW HAMPSHIRE 


* The University of New Hampshire 
is located in Durham; 12 miles west 
of the Atlantic coastline; 40 miles 
south of the Lakes Region; 60 miles 
south of the White Mountain Forest; 
yet only 65 miles north of Boston. 


* FIVE 4-WEEK TERMS: 
May 31 to June 24 
June 13 to July 8 
June 27 to July 22 
July 11 to August 5 
July 25 to August 19 


* TWO 8-WEEK TERMS: 
May 31 to July 22 
June 27 to August 19 


* $35 per undergraduate credit 
* Continuous registration thru July 
* Mail registrations welcome 



























, SUMMER SESSION 
UNIVERSITY OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
P.O. BOX 400 
DURHAM, N.H. 03824 
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SUMMER TRAINING COURSES 
AT PEQUOD June 13-July 29 ‘77 


Leading Groups; Couples & Family Work; Gestalt Weekend; Intro- 
duction to Counseling Skills; Bioenergetics; Assertiveness; and 
more. 

Courses, workshops, and ongoing experiential groups for people ex- 
ploring the counseling field or seeking further training in the helping 
relationship. 


CALL 354-6259 NOW for INTERVIEW TIMES 


PEQUOD ¢ 1145 Mass. Ave., Cambridge © 354-6259 
A collectively operated alternative mental health ctr. 


You Can Find Your Future 
in the Legal Profession 


If you are seeking a career opportunity — WSU offers several 
ways in which you can enter the legal profession. Full-Time 
Students: Can earn a J.D. Degree and be eligible to take the 
California State Bar Examination in 2% or 3 years. Part-Time 
Students: Can graduate in 3% or 4 years of study with the same 
degree as a full-time student by attending class an average of 3 
times per week, 3 hours per class. There are schedules to fit 
many needs — classes are offered days, evenings and 
weekends. Western State University College of Law has a Whole 
Person Admissions Policy - applicants are screened for academic 
background, personal aptitude, general experience, maturity 
and motivation. Applications are now being accepted for Falf 
Semester from men and women with two or more years of 
College credits. To obtain catalog fill out and mail advertisement 
to either of our two campuses. 


Western State University College of Law. Dept. BPN 








1111 WN. State College Bivd. 1333 Front Street 
Fullerton, CA 92631 San Diego, CA 92101 
Phone (714) 993-7600 Phone (714) 231-0300 
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APPLY NOW FOR FALL SEMESTER. CLASSES START AUGUST 25 


Although the cost of professional education continues to spiral, 
tuition at WSU remains among the most moderate in the nation. 


Western State University 


College of Law 


Fully accredited by the State Bar of California and by the 
Western Association of Schools and Colleges 
Students eligible for Federally Insured Student Loans 
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Where else can you study dance 
and be in the undergraduate prelaw 
program or fulfill a premed 
requirement and take a course in 
transfer lithography with 
interesting and exciting people 

in a setting of hills, lakes, 

gorges, and waterfalis? 


Fulfill requirements, complete 
courses in order to accelerate, or 
simply take the time to study those 
extraordinary things for which 
you've never before had the time. 


Request an Announcement and see 
for yourself all the reasons why 
we're where you should be this 
summer. 


Cornell University Summer Session, 
111 Day Hail, ithaca, New York 14853 


Summer school and a lot more... 











Tales 


Continued from page 25 

couldn’t resist. He snapped his 
towel at me as if he were toying 
with a child. 

I smiled and began to roll my 
towel into a rat tail. As a young- 
ster I had been the terror of the 
block with a mail-order bull- 
whip; with a damp towel I could 
almost cut stencils. I used to 
practice on wasps. If you hit 
them just right, they would liter- 
ally explode without a trace, and 
if you didn’t. . . . Despite the fact 
that Francois had a sadistic gleam 
in his eye, I decided to be merci- 
ful. No sense in hurting our 
school’s chances in the soccer 
tournament. After raising a 
couple of token welts on his legs, 
I contented myself with demon- 
strating a rapid series of very near 
misses, each snap no further than 
one-half inch from the future of 
France. It was over in seconds. 
Displaying the unusually keen 
sense of survival for which his 
countrymen are famotis, Fran- 
cois shouted ‘‘Mon Dieu! 
Enough!” 


I wasn’t long before the school 
had me and most of my friends 
under compulsory psychiatric 
care. I would beat the Coke ma- 
chine for a free drink to wash 
down my anti-depression pills. | 
barely survived the first semes- 
ter. My schizophrenic room- 
mate, who was brilliant, did not. 
Spring semester brought false 
hope. Perhaps the sunshine and 
the wildflowers and the women 
overcame my pain. In any event, 
my spirits and performance im- 
proved greatly. 

In the fall semester of my sec- 
ond year I had a nervous break- 
down. They were cheap that year, 
and a number of students at 
Roquefort took advantage of the 


opportunity. There was a small * 
group of brilliant and disturbed 


individuals, mostly from the East, 
who made life a little more bear- 
able. There was Bobbi, the fiery 
poetess with the green MG. There 
was Doug, the expert on Orien- 
tal philosophy, and Owen the al- 
coholic from Hartford who had a 
photographic memory and a 
poetry repertory that rivaled my 
own. There was Wendy, a tal- 
ented artist from Indiana who 
would quit school before graduat- 
ing and come East to be my mis- 
tress. 

Owen would stagger down the 
corridors like Dylan Thomas, 
mumbling sacrilegious epithets in 
Latin, his arms laden with bottles 
of Sprite to go with the fifth of 
100-proof Smirnoff’s he kept in 
his room illegally. We finished 
one bottle together at one sitting. 
Bobbi would take me for suicidal 
rides in her sports car, encourage 
me to drink and drive us into the 
cornfields at night: I'd give my 
stereo for another evening with 
her. Doug, a Zen freak, would 
put cigarettes out on his hand to 
prove his mind was strong, and 
burn himself badly. Why we were 
all so crazy and why we ended up 
at Roquefort College was any- 
one’s guess. 

Owen was expelled for de- 
pressing the hell out of prac- 
tically everyone. (When his girl- 
friend cut her wrists, Owen 
visited her at the hospital, and 
gave her a new stainless steel 
blade ‘‘good for the next seven- 
teen tries.) Bobbi was expelled 
just a few months shy of gradu- 
ation for staying out after hours. I 
simply didn’t bother showing up 
for my final exams. 

It was 10 below. on those 
mornings in February when I got 
up before dawn to work at the 
electroplating factory. After a 
week I had acid burns and pain- 
ful breathing from the fumes. I 
split for Chicago, already much 
older. a 
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Continued from page 4 

would be offended by the charge 
that they are preparing women 
for mediocrity, albeit a sort 
of haute mediocrity. The head 
of the office of career ser- 
vices maintains that her staff is 
trying to promote a new attitude 
toward career, one that “defines 
success more broadly,” ‘increases 
options” and emphasizes non- 
traditional vocations. Not 
everyone who goes into medicine, 
she says, has to be a physician; 
the same is true in the law and in 


people who have just worked a 
full eight-hour day. Seminar in 
Current Research in the History 
of Medieval Logic (Harvard) is 
not likely to be a big hit. Plants 
and Man (Tufts) probably will be. 

Another reason for summer 
catalogues seeming catchier is 
that faculty members have had to 
get into the act. The way most 
summer schools are run, a course 
that fails to attract a certain num- 
ber of students is dropped, which 
means the teacher doesn’t get 
paid. Consequently the teachers 
design and describe courses that 
will be sure to attract students. 





















Ways into music at Longy 


this summer. 


classes, lessons, chamber music 


June 20-August 15, 1977 
Registration June 10, 13 and 14 
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business. “It’s awful,” one professor told em 
Yet however commendable is ™* oe eee ee * Classes in Basic Musicianship, Harmony, 
this ‘acknowledgment of the in- |) 0 ccition of ‘eullina’ © Counterpoint, Theory for High School | 
dividual, Wellesley is set up like a the position o raisers, a thas 2 : 
business, and staying in business COUTS®S — we have noe — Students, Piano Sight Reading 
cofeee Srecaraine. tose Be fia tenia teas tad oa. * Chamber Music * Chamber Chorus | 
aay tennis, tes stecaiain fessors, but it has been very suc- * Private lessons in most instruments | 
National Merit Scholars so that cessful for the schools. So suc- . 
the school can have more of its °essful. in fact, that most colleges | 
graduates enrolled at Harvard actually make money — an al- 
Law School than does Radcliffe -™°st unheard-of accomplish- . s . { 
(there was a rumor circulating last ment in academics — during the kK OO For further information, 
year that this was the case). Orso SU™™er- . of please call 876-0956 
that it can boast, at the very least, “Non-traditional courses have M Z 
a majority on Chase Manhattan's attracted a lot of new students to UuSIC One Follen St., Cambridge, Mass. 02138 
management training program. the college summer sessions,” one 
Which means that the college will summer school administrator told 
value this type of achievement me, “and the sessions have made | 
above all others. a good deal of money in the pro- 
Peculiar Institutions makes cess. These are things that the col- 
frequent reference to the “girls at leges need desperately — stu- 
the ‘women’s colleges.’’ The dents and money. If the: trend 
priority of school over individual continues I wouldn't be rag? , ‘ oA 
is plain: Wellesley is much more prised if the non-traditiona Or years, Our course and materia For years, students have asked for a 
concerned with being a‘‘women’s course becomes a permanent and pom eh no re GMAT course as good as our LSAT 
college” than with serving a stu- accepted part of the college cur- i> hest.ane of the vensone win} we an cost, tone cenegitleet abit best in % 


dent body of women. The ‘‘girls 
at the women’s colleges” feel like 
impostors in unfamiliar territory, 
even if they are destined for good 
professions because they have 
been trained to be good ciphers in 
the formidable operations of Ma 
Wellesley. 


HUM 101 


Continued from page 7 

prospective professionals in any 
field there are usually quite a 
few ‘‘wild-card electives’ — 
courses that have no relation to 
their majors. Harvard Medical 
School, for example, suggests 
that students fill their course 
loads with 25 percent science, 50 
percent non-science, and 25 per- 
cent electives. For a course out- 
side the area of concentration, 
graduate schools don’t even look 
at the topic: they don’t know that 
the course listed as UPE PE 167 is 
Hockey Power Skating (offered at 
BU), all they see is the grade, and 
if it’s good they’re happy. Simi- 
larly, after nursing students and 
computer majors have completed 
their requirements it’s all just 
credits. So naturally when the 
students get a chance to take 
something out of their fields, they 
go for the “fun” and “‘interest- 


Bing” titles. This puts them (for a 


few courses anyway) in the same 


riculum.” 


Women 


Continued from page 7 
courses (such as Biology of the 
Human Female and Women, Poli- 
tics and the Law) available 
through individual departments. 
Regis College's Legal Studies 
Program is a six-course curricu- 
lum for both undergraduate and 
graduate students. Taught by 
practicing attorneys and college 
faculty, it is meant to provide a 
foundation for women who wish 
to enter law school and law-re- 
lated fields. Another six-course 
program at Regis is Women in 
Management which comprises 
courses in accounting and man- 
agement training. 


The one-year Women in Poli- 
tics and Governmental Careers 
program at Boston College com- 
bines seminars with field work in 
governmental agencies. Newton 
Interns, a one-year course, is 
available only to Newton resi- 
dents and provides aspiring 
educators with the opportunity to 
work as teachers’ aides and tu- 
tors in the Newton school system. 
One unique feature of Boston 
College’s Women’s Studies Pro- 
gram is the openness of the Fall 
and Spring Seminars. One need 





NORTH SHORE COMMUNITY COLLEGE _&&; 


the leadjng course from coast to coast 
and why, in New York, where all 
major courses are offered, we teach 
twice as many students as any 
other course. 


that field. We could have offered an 
ordinary GMAT course years ago; 
now, the quality course is available. 


COMPARE WHAT JOHN SEXTON’S COURSES OFFER 


Preparation for each test section by an expert in that area © A unique substantive 
plan of attack for each question type * The best and most current materials © A 
constantly revised practice exam with a full post-test review * Live make-up classes, 
extra help sessions and a remedial math lab at no extra cost ® Flexible scheduling of 
sections ® Free admissions counselling ® Personal attention * Low cost* And more 


CLASSES NOW AVAILABLE FOR THE JULY EXAMS 





LOCATIONS IN BOSTON, WORCESTER, AMHERST AND 


PROVIDENCE. 


BEFORE DECIDING, CALL OR WRITE FOR OUR BROCHURE. 


JOHN SEXTON’S TEST PREPARATION CENTER 
545 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 02116 (617) 262-7500 


Summer Session 1977 
June 20-July 29 


DAY AND EVENING CLASSES 
LOW TUITION RATES — APPROVED FOR VETERANS TRAINING 









CREDIT PROGRAMS IN: aviation Science, Business, English, Litera- 
ture, Data Processing, Fire Science, Art, Music, Languages, History, Philosophy, Hu- 
man Services, Early Childhood, Teacher Aide, Law Enforcement, Gerontology, Cor- 
rections,- Alcoholism, Mathematics, Secretarial Sciences, Sciences, Economics, 
Government, Psychology, Sociology. 


COMMUNITY SERVICE PROGRAMS IN: Horseback Riding, Ma- 
crame, Pottery Making, Off-Loom Weaving, Drawing and Painting, Golf, Common 














boat with the common bum (who not be a matriculating student to 
is always looking for fun and enroll in these pragmatic, non- 
interesting titles) and it puts them credit seminars in the liberal arts, 
all in Fitness through Aquatics (at business management skills, 
Tufts). counseling and assertiveness 
training. 
C The Administrative Careers 
ollege summer sessions are Program at Lesley College is es- 


AAP 


tiall dunah f Sense Message, Hatha Yoga, Relaxation Training, Photography, Coastal Naviga- “i 
re ae aoe only Ble Ln apa aahiano in tion, Sailing, Broadening Your Travel Horizons, Guitar, Self-Defense, Basic Mixo- 
ber-to-June terms. This summer, education but does not exclude logy, Basic Motorcycle Fundamentals, Hypnosis, Sign Language, How to be a Li- 
for example, Boston University is those who wish to select individ- berated Man, How to Start Your Own Business, Interior Home Decoration, Legal Is- 
offering The Joys of Wine. A ual courses. By offering a me- sues of Divorce and Separation, Parenting, Refresher Course in Arithmetic, Speed e 


ourse entitled The Comic Book is _ lange of courses (in financial and Reading and Comprehension. 
Iso in the offing, as is A Short business management, leader- 
ourse for Short Memories. ship and assertiveness training, 
here are reasons. organizational theory and anal- 
One is that ‘the summer ses- ysis) with an internship, Lesley 
ions try to attract a large part- hopes both to prepare students 
me enrollment, one made up of for and to place them in adminis- 
ople who work during the day trative roles within school sys- 
t are interested in what is called tems. 
continuing education.” This —_ This is by no. means a com- 
es a little promotion. The col- plete rundown of women’s study 
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For further and complete information, please complete the coupon and forward to: 
Summer ’77 Catalogue 
Division of Continuing Education & Community Services 
North Shore Community College 
3 Essex Street 


Beverly, Massachusetts 01915 or Call (617) 927-4850 
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are not just dealing with 
-time students who have to 
something: they have to of- 
“courses that will appeal to 


programs. Inquire at the institu- 

tion of higher learning of your 

choice and see what's available. 
— Ande Zellman 


(Dept. PH) 
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SUMMER 


Enjoy it but don’t waste it! 





LESLEY COLLEGE GRADUATE 


Summer Session 1977 
June 13 through August 19 


SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 


“LESLEY 






Continuous Registration from May 31 - August 5 


Over 250 practical courses and workshops 


Six different-Day and Evening Sessions 


SUMMER AT LESLEY 
Get a Head Start on College! 


Will you be a freshman this fall? Get a head 
start on next year by taking courses for 


undergraduate credit at Lesley this summer. 


@ Lighten your load for the coming year 


@ Study a difficult subject without competing 
demands 


@ Take a course now as an elective 


' @ Credit transfers to other institutions 


For a listing of the dozen undergraduate 
credit courses, call Dr. Robert Sutton at 
492-1700, or write to Lesley College 
Graduate School of Education. 


SUMMER AT LESLEY 


Move beyond a Master’s Degree! 


Are you an educator who wants to increase 
competence? Lesley Certificate of Advanced 
Graduate Study program offers outstanding 
courses during the Summer Session and 
next Fall. 


@ Full or Part Time 
® Core activities and individual specialization 


@ Professional opportunities such as 
research, supervision, teaching 


e Financial assistance available 
For C.A.G:.S. information, call Dr. George 


Hein at 492-1700, or write to Lesley College = 
Graduate School of Education. 





Look for the detailed Summer Catalog insert in this 
issue of THE BOSTON PHOENIX, or Write or Call: 


Lesley Summer Session, 29 Everett St., Cambridge, MA 
02138 (617)492-1700 or 868-9600 





